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with the typewriter they'll use in business 
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Get your students off to a flying start by teaching with 
the Royal Standard—because there are more Royal 
Typewriters in office use than any other make. 

Royal earned this enviable leadership with rugged- 
ness: Royal spends less time in the repair shop than 
any other make. 

And with advancements: the Twin-Pak lets you 

change a ribbon without smudging your fingers... 
the Line Meter tells students how many lines to the 
end of the page .. . the finger-balanced touch adjusts 
to finger-strength—allows lighter stroking on the 
shorter-finger keys ...six cheerful colors (no extra 
cost) brighten up classrooms. 
No wonder it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—with 
a Royal. Get a free demonstration right in your own 
classroom. Call your Royal Representative. He’s in 
the Yellow Pages under “Typewriters.” 


There are more Royal Typewriters 
in office use than any other make. 
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standard 


World’s Number 1 Typewriter 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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VALUABLE TRAINING AIDS FROM DITTO! 


Not just the usual routine office-type lessons, mind you. Or 
run-of-the-mill ‘how to'’ books. These training aids, prepared 
by Ditto in cooperation with the Foundation for Business 
Education, provide valuable ‘‘workshop"' experience for your 
students in up-to-date practice in office duplicating. Also, 
a broader understanding of business procedure as practiced 
by today's most progressive firms. Just mail the coupon for 
the teaching aids you'd like to have—free! 











Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please send me: 
Oo Copies—The Heart of 


DITTO: ods 


What Every Typist Should 





Know About Copies in 
Office Work 


Learning How to Use the 
DITTO D-10 


Wall Chart—D-10 Operating 
Instructions 


Letterhead and Billhead 
Masters 
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“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS" 

Manual of office styled dictation material, complete with the 
normal interruptions and distractions that go with everyday 
office operation. Contains checking and straight-timed 
dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN 
OFFICE WORK" 


A four-page piece with a pre-counted one-,five- and 10-minute 
typing speed and accuracy test on the front page, and rough 
typed material for putting into final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 

A five-lesson self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below-average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine as it is used in today's business. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
A beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 

Four letterhead and two billhead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 or 
more copies, as needed for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 





DITTO, Inc., 3544 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Iilinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., London, England 











NAME, TITLE. 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS. ZONE 
CITY. COUNTY. STATE 
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‘' The ABC Shorthand 
Has Pioneered In 
These Outstanding 


“FIRSTS” 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


* FIRST system vA 85% 


student GRADUATION 
* FIRST to eter tapes for 


typing instruction 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


Business English teaching! 


* FIRST to publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


* FIRST to offer tapes for 


shorthand teaching! 


* FIRST to offer superior 


service to teachers. 


* FIRST in national ad- 
vertising—over $600,000.00 
worth of advertisi tell- 
ing the SPEEDWRITING 
story this year! 


* Fl RS T in Student 


Recommendation, Three 
out of every six stu- 
dents now atudrie 
SPEEDWRITIN 
were recommended by 
a successful graduate. 


* FIRST shorthand to 
tap the vast lucrative 
ADULT market — includ- 
ing many who previously 
failed symbol shorthands! 


* FIRST to TRIPLE income 


from night school students — 
with a minimum of “dropouts.” 


* FIRST to offer National 


Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 


FAMOUS ABC 


LEADERSHIP 
in Business Education 


FIRST truly “different” — truly NEW — 
s Shorthand in the Twentieth Century 
FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS 


FIR ST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half 


F I RST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 





SHORTHAND ® 





FIRST in Employer Preference 


FI R ST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits 


You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course vo other school in your city can offer! 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS month!y 
via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
history ! 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! 


. 0 school: — 
A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- Bete a Gadale. Cobe 
and Hawaii! 


petition, as well! 
There are no strings to a 


‘a SPEEDWRITING franchise 


The FACTS are that, unlike other 
franchise courses, SPEEDWRITING 
CHARGES NOTHING for the franchise — SETS NO QUOTA - 
NO ADVERTISING MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXT- 
BOOKS YOU ORDER! The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire 
cost of the $600,000 Annual National Advertising Campaign. You pay 
no assessments — no per student or inquiry charges. That's why an 
EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise is TODAY'S BEST — 
INVESTMENT for farsighted, progressive business schools. 


MOST IMPORTANT, SPEEDWRITING’s adaptability to your curriculum swells 
your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 6-Weeks Shorthand Course or combined 
with typing in only 8-Weeks, SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 
Months Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Seoscnehd Course. Both 
on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING is easier to sell because students 
are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with = 
SPEEDWRITING offer students a ‘‘bargain,’’ yet YOu collect the same total tuition 
per student as for symbol shorthands! 


alle Mic ee err Be 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area 

to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 
SPEEDWRITING franchise 


can mean to you. 





For details write: 


a ee 








‘New York 36, New York 


© 1957 Speedwriting Company 





Dept. 7511-8, 55 West 42nd Street 
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editorial 





Significant 


Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 


- Bloomington 


N education, change is welcome. Progress is im- 

possible without it. A static, unchanging con- 
‘ dition in education means stagnation. In America 
we accept change not only as inevitable but also 
as highly desirable. But change often brings with 
it problems and challenges. A lack of alertness to 
the changes taking place that have a bearing on 
education means failure to sense the problems and 
challenges that confront us. 

It is well, therefore, in all aspects of education, 
business education included, that we sharpen our 
alertness to the changes that affect education and 
also may create challenges to business education. 

In considering changes that have taken place or 
that are taking place—hence, possible challenges to 
business education—it is necessary to consider the 
challenge to education in general. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that business education is 
only a segment of the whole of education for man- 
kind. 

There is not necessarily agreement among busi- 
ness educators or educators in general that the 
challenges to education mentioned here are signifi- 
cant. The purpose of listing the challenges to busi- 
ness and business education emanating from 
changes in American life is to stir imagination and 
stimulate thought to the end that innovations in 
the business education program may be created and 
revisions and modifications made. 

Many changes have taken place in American life 
in the past 50 years that create current challenges 
to both education and business. Some of these 
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Challenges 


to Business 


changes are reflected in the attitudes, habits, and 
philosophy of the American people about work, 
personal responsibility, and life itself. Other 
changes are economic in nature and pertain to our 
rising standard of living and to free enterprise. 
Further, the function of government in practice, 
if not in theory, has apparently changed vastly. 
These changes have a tremendously great impact 
upon education and business. They create current 
challenges that must be met. 

Among the challenges that are of common in- 
terest to education and business, there are some 
that because of their significance demand immedi- 
ate consideration. 

z. The continuation of our form of government 
and the free enterprise system is being threatened 
because of a lack of knowledge and understanding 
on the part of people generally (voters and all 
citizens) as to the responsibility of individuals and 
groups as producers, earners, voters, and citizens. 
An understanding of the American business sys- 
tem, what it is, how it operates, its role in the life 
of America, and how it affects every person regard- 
less of his occupation or social or economic status 
must become an integral part of the total general 
education of every person in America. 

2. Gradually over a period of years steps have 
been taken toward the government controlling the 
economy through regulation of business and credit, 
subsidies, and price supports. The people control 
government; consequently, the American people 
generally must have a thorough understanding of 
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Education and Business 


the economic principles and concepts that they 
are attempting to control by means of government 
action. 

3. The continuous rise in the standard of living 
of the American people as a whole is highly desir- 
able. The rise, however, makes it imperative that 
people should be taught how to use the higher 
level of economic living in more satisfying living, 
more gracious living, thus alleviating the possi- 
bility of waste of human resources and the squan- 
dering of opportunity. 

4. A marked rise in standard of living must be 
paralleled by a conscious, earnest effort to 


strengthen the moral fiber of the people to avoid 


decay from within. 

5. People must have convictions, beliefs, to 
guide them in their conduct and upon which to 
base. their decisions. Action whether in making per- 
sonal decisions, in executing duties in connection 
with. one’s job or in voting must be based upon 


judgment, not upon blind beliefs or upon emotion. 


6. Increasing the emphasis upon general educa- 
tion means less opportunity to pursue practical arts 
and vocational study programs. The current em- 
phasis upon general education must be paralleled 
by equal emphasis upon the practical arts including 
all aspects of job preparation and vocational edu- 
cation. To be prepared to work and earn and pro- 
duce is honorable and worthy; practical arts and 
job preparation should be an integral part of the 
total education of every person. 

7. Education is a profession. It, in common with 
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law, medicine, and the church, has as its objective 
the uplifting of mankind. Any practice that even 
remotely jeopardizes the status of education as a 
profession constitutes a threat to continuous 
growth, improvement, and development of man- 
kind. Criticisms on: education by the public and 
lay people must not be submerged, but neither 
should they be permitted to serve as stimuli for ir- 
rational or emotion-motivated action for changes 
in educational practices. 

&. Changes in the.attitudes, habits, and philoso- 
phy of the American people toward work and their 
responsibility to earn and produce, toward the re- 
sponsibility one assumes when he accepts the bene- 
fits of personal liberty and freedom, and toward 
life itself have tremendous ; significance for both 
education and business. 

g. Acceptance of rugged, vigorous study as a 
tenet of obtaining an education must not be sub- 
merged or lost in the growing popularity of school 
attendance at either the secondary or higher educa- 
tion levels. 

These challenges grow out of changes in Amer- 
ican life that have come about slowly. The changes 
are not evil in themselves. The challenges resulting 
from them to American business and American edu- 
cation are not formidable, but they are significant 
and command the best creative efforts of both busi- 
ness educators and businessmen. It is not enough to 
be alert to the challenges. Pioneer, original think- 
ing focused upon solving the problems created by 
the challenges is imperative. 
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SWEET DREAMS OF OFFICE EFFICIENCY: 


(All three of the operators he hired today were trained on Burroughs machines!) 


Lots of dreams are fulfilled when a school trains its 
students on Burroughs machines! Graduates gain by 
more job opportunities. The school gains by acquiring 
a reputation for being progressive. And businessmen 
gain because they’re the ones who’ll employ these 
operators by the thousands (to keep up with the 
number of Burroughs machines they buy!). 


More reasons for putting Burroughs Machines in your 
classrooms: 


- Training on Burroughs machines gives students a 
basic knowledge that’s valuable right now—and still 
more so in view of the ever-increasing trend toward 
office automation, in which Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines figure so importantly. 


« Burroughs machines are highly automatic and 
uncomplicated. Result: Student learning is fast, 
easy and thorough. 


Economy of machine maintenance is a big plus— 
especially when it’s so quickly convenient through- 
out the country. 


« A plus for teachers, too ...in the form of Burroughs’ 
free, practical teaching aids and realistic instruction 
courses. 


Full details are yours for the asking. Just send in the 
coupon at the right. 
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Sensimatic accounting machine— 
with practice materials for posting. 
Courses for Burroughs popular adding and billi: 


Caleulator—develops high degree 
of skill and accuracy. 


machines help develop student accuracy and speed. 


SOeeeeesecerereseseeees Seeeeecessesessersesessese eeeecesevese 


2A Burroughs 
BY Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 



























s 

BURROUGHS CORPORATION, BURROUGHS DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN - 5 
‘ A ‘ ‘ e 

Please send me complete information on Burroughs equipment for teaching e 
purposes. JBE-102 e 
e 
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observation 


and obiter —_ 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 





IS UNIFICATION 


PLAN for unifying the five regional asso- 

ciations under the aegis of one central organ- 
ization has been proposed this autumn and has been 
given considerable publicity. As Paul F. Muse, 
Chairman of the Committee on National Unity, 
has pointed out “business education must now more 
‘that ever present a united front.” It was also 
pointed out that the plan “is one that can be used 
as a point of departure in arriving at this unified 


effort. Dr. Muse further stated that he knows . 


“that there will be objection to the plan” and that 
“naturally it doesn’t have in it everything that 
everybody might hope for.” Unfortunately the de- 
cisions of the National Unity Committee could not 
be unanimous, because having delayed the planned 
meeting because the representative of one regional 
group could not be present the committee saw fit 
to complete its report when the representative of 
another regional association found it impossible 
to participate. 

Almost everybody agrees with the principle of 
unity. There are distinct interests within the field 
of business education and some of these interests 
simply cannot be reconciled. The problem then is to 
decide how to attain the maximum unification with 
the minimum of cause for separation from a uni- 
fied organization. Not only are there different in- 
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IN SIGHT? 


terests, but there are divergent loyalties. Even 
though most business teachers who are truly pro- 
fessionally minded belong to the national organ- 
ization and to at least one regional association 
their loyalties are not always identical. Those who 
have worked hard and faithfully for the national 
organization since 1946 and with the Department 
of Business Education of the N. E. A. before that 
tend to give their first loyalty to the national 
group. Those who have worked hard and faith- 
fully for a regional group, in two cases well over 
sixty years old, give their first loyalty to the re- 
gional association and to the traditions which such 
a group inevitably builds up. 

Thus if unification is to be achieved in the near 
future much “give” as well as “take” is needed 
from both groups. Naturally each side tends to 
think that it is doing all the compromising and that 
the other side is unfairly adamant. As the Commit- 
tee on National Unification has pointed out, the 
benefits to be attained from unification are high. 
However, much sacrifice of vested interests and 
of loyalty will have to be made to arrive at a 
higher interest and loyalty. It will be most inter- 
esting to observe the developments of the next few 
months to see if business teachers have the capacity 
to achieve the needed compromises. 
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MAGINE running today’s tele- 

phones without the dial system! An 
equally difficult situation may face 
American business in a very few 
years. 

The volume of paperwork in to- 
day’s office is pyramiding rapidly. 
This, plus a continuing trend toward 
rising clerical salaries (reported 
yearly by NOMA’s Survey of Office 
Salaries) and a shortage of clerical 
workers spell out the need to depart 
from time-consuming and costly tra- 
ditional methods of data processing. 

Integrated data processing can help 
to avert this situation by eliminating 
manual repetitive clerical operations 
in office procedures. But, according 
to a national survey on the use of 
integrated data processing just com- 
pleted by NOMA, it is revealed that 
only about 5 per cent of the surveyed 
companies now have IDP installa- 
tions, and about 4% presently employ 
a punched card system. 
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Illustration Courtesy The National Cash Register Company 





Traditional vs Integrated Data 
Processing 


The “office” is a good place to 
start thinking about Integrated Data 
Processing. But only to start. To 
really integrate, it is necessary to 
investigate and to think through the 
processing problems in every seg- 
ment of a business. The office re- 
ceives orders — and starts internal 
motion. After goods are delivered 
or services performed, the office bills 
the customer. When the payment is 
received and deposited, the office 
stops the internal motion. Through- 
out this process, information is needed 
by management to control, decide and 
plan. In the traditional manner, the 
coordinated and uninterrupted flow 
which is desired was achieved by the 
vigorous pushing of pencils, the repe- 
titious clattering of typewriters and 
extensive reliance on human memory. 

What distinguishes traditional data 
processing from integrated data proc- 





The principles of I.D.P. 
are beautifully embodied in 
this cash register input de- 
vice which may be wired directly to a 


central office. It can also produce 


punched paper tape.... 


“The office is a good place to 
start thinking about Integrated 
Data Processing. But only to 
start. To really integrate, it is 
necessary to investigate and think 
through the processing problems 
in every segment of a business.” 


essing? Three things really — they 
are: 

1. Record original data once — at 
point of origin in mechanical form. 

2. From that origin, process the 
data mechanically. 

3. Integrate original data and sub- 
sequent processing to serve all fur- 
ther needs of a business. 

In the past, as paperwork in the 
office became more complicated, the 
pencil, memory and brain of a man 
became so taxed by the job at hand 
that “fission” took place. The job 
was split and split and split again 
into progressively smaller particles. 
Individuals handled these smaller 
segments, and at various points in 
the processing “Humpty Dumpty” 
was put together again in reports so 
management could see a total picture. 

Integrated Data Processing re- 
verses all this. Management starts 
with the whole picture, ends with the 
whole picture and looks at the pieces 
only when necessary. 

The revolution (or evolution if it 
pleases you) has been announced, 
unfortunately, over electronic trum- 
pets. This has misled large companies 
into thinking the purchase of an elec- 
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INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING IN THE OFFICE 


W. J. Jacquette 

Management Services Division 
Ernst & Ernst 

New York, N. Y. 


tronic computer would be their sal- 
vation. Smaller companies gave up 
hope because they couldn’t afford 
major equipment. Neither height of 
optimism nor depth of despair is 
justified. For Integrated Data Proc- 
essing does not depend on electronics. 
Electronics is another tool which 
I.D.P. uses only when that tool can 
pay its own way. A hectograph on 
offset master, typed once, which 
serves as a sales order, work order 
and invoice, is just as much I.D.P. in 
action as a “giant brain.” 


To Integrate—Study Paperwork 
Operation and Flow 

In attempting to bring I.D.P. to 
the office there is an immediate dan- 
ger that only a relatively minor part 
of the business will be considered. 
Often an office manager will get the 
green light to look into only those 
functions under his immediate con- 
trol. This is a mistake. It is much 
more effective to take a look at the 
entire paperwork operation and flow. 
Then the narrowing down to smaller 
areas can take place where advisable. 

The recital of a method of pro- 
ceeding towards I.D.P. deals in many 
simplicities. The principles are ele- 
mentary, and are overlooked even 
more often than they have been writ- 
ten down. To start, answer this ques- 
tion: “What do we have to do to 
run our business?” The answer lies 
somewhere along these lines: 


Sell a product. 

Write an order. 

Manufacture (or perform a serv- 
ice). 

Ship the product. 

Bill the customer. 

Process the payment. 

Pay the costs of manufacturing, 
selling and administration. 
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Record and report during the proc- 
ess. 


Take each of these areas and write 
down what must be done, rather than 
what is now done, in the paperwork 
area. Write each function under the 
three headings of input, processing, 
and output. This is a convenient way 
of stating requirements in terms 
which can be readily understood by 
a company’s own group as well as by 
equipment suppliers. Carefully omit 
stating the method. Answer: “Who? 
What? Where? When? Why?” Save 
the “How?” for later. As these facts 
are collected they will need some re- 
arranging for a natural-flow sequence. 
While fact-hunting, secure volume 
figures for the process being depicted. 
They should preferably cover a two- 
year period to give some reasonable 
assurances on the stability of the 
data. If monthly volumes are se- 
lected for convenience in recording, 
take a look at representative weeks 
and days in periods of minimum and 
maximum activity. Sustained high 
and low periods of paperwork vol- 
umes must be known in advance to 
do a good planning job. 

While getting this information, it 
pays to secure copies of the forms 
and reports used in the process. They 
are a good check on the completeness 
of the data collected, and a clue to 
simplification and combination in the 
immediate future. 


When the basic information is 
gathered, it should be edited, checked 
and placed in a format which makes 
for easy visual presentation to man- 
agement. One way is to divide a 17” 
x 22” blue lined translucent sheet 
vertically into four sections, labelled 
“Input,” “Processing,” “Output,” 
and “Volume Figures.” The natural 
sequence of steps, function by func- 


tion can be pencilled on this, and suc- 
cessive sheets. Photo processing will 
permit enlargements to be made for 
a conference presentation, smaller 
sheets offset printed for individual 
use, and exact size white print copies 
can be used for work sheets. 

Agreement should be received from 
management that these are the re- 
quirements of the business, that the 
volume figures or estimates are rea- 
sonable. They should be asked to 
elaborate on the reports and controls 
which are needed, and perhaps do 
not now have. The question of cur- 
rent reports must be discussed to see 
if some of them can be eliminated by 
possible combinations, or more 
prompt reports, etc. This is the stage 
to “shoot for the moon” — it hasn’t 
cost anything yet. 

Management usually finds this type 
of session a startling one. They are 
being asked: “Are these the basic 
facts of our business? The basic 
figures? Do you really want these 
reports, as they are, as late as they 
are?” Management will of course 
need some time to evaluate and ap- 
prove the facts and think about the 
controls they need for decision and 
planning. 

The costs of the present operation 
should be assembled. This can take 
place while the requirements are be- 
ing delineated. Detailed processing 
costs are not essential at this stage. 
Costs as to department are generally 
sufficient if broken down by labor, 
material and applicable overhead. 
The principle to keep in mind is that 
total current costs are going to be 
compared with the costs of new 
methods plus the unaffected portions 
of the old costs. Again, management 
should be in agreement with the cost 
breakdowns, as well as the method 
of securing or estimating them. 
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If the facts are all at hand and 
approved, it is time to look at how 
to best do the job. There are a few 
things to remember. The cost study 
has probably shown that the input 
area of office paperwork is the most 
costly operation. The key to inte- 
grated data processing lies in this 
area—it is common language equip- 
ment. This is the term used for office 
equipment which, although dissimilar 
in function, has a common media 
which permits each machine to do its 
own job, passes the result to another 
machine which continues the cycle. 
This concept provides compatability 
between such diversely functioning 
units of equipment as adding ma- 
chines, cash registers, bookkeeping 
machines, typewriters, communica- 
tions devices and tabulating machines. 

One common language media is 
common indeed — it is the punched 
paper tape which communications 
companies have used for 50 years. 
Only in recent years has it been 
made the modus operandi of other 
machines. 

Another common language media 
is the punched card used as a source 
document. Many of the office equip- 
ment manufacturers now make a va- 
riety of machines which use punched 
cards as source documents. 

The third form of integrated equip- 
ments are those which are completely 
automatic in operation, and use nei- 
ther tape nor punched cards. 

The variety of these devices on the 
market today is astounding, gratify- 
ing and confusing. It makes discus- 
sion of them in general terms fas- 
cinating but not too helpful. The 
market must be thoroughly shopped 
in terms of the requirements pre- 
viously developed. 

The principles of I.D.P. are beau- 
tifully embodied in one device. Some 
details of it are given here to show 
what to look for when looking for 
I.D.P. equipment. This happens to 
be a cash register input device which 
may be wired directly to a central 
office. It can also produce punched 
paper tape. The device registers a 
transaction automatically when the 
clerk introduces three previously pre- 
pared cards into the cash register. 
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One card is similar to a charge plate 
and identifies the customer; another 
card identifies the sales clerk; the 
third is the merchandise tag itself, 
identifying the material sold and its 
price. 

When wired to a central data proc- 
essing office, four automatic opera- 
tions take place: 

1. Inventory is reduced. 

2. Credit is checked. 

3. The customer’s account is 

charged. 

4. Accounting and sales records 

are updated. 


Hoped-for Management Gains 


This device happens to fill a par- 
ticular need which may not prevail 
in all types of businesses. But it does 
illustrate the way to channel thinking 
about I.D.P. equipment. It is possi- 
ble to use the building block ap- 
proach, or buy units in a package. 
The one qualification is: Does it fill 
the requirements economically? The 
rewards sought are: 


1. Speed 

To provide information faster by 
combining and integrating business 
functions and using new equipment 
where valid for this purpose. 


2. Accuracy 

By eliminating the routine of man- 
ual copying which introduces human 
error. 


3. Reduced Costs 


In direct costs by making one re- 
cording job do the work of many— 
in indirect costs by supplying up-to- 
date reports on which timely and 
beneficial decisions can be made. 


4, Flexibility 

The common language concept per- 
mits the introduction of new proc- 
essing equipment as it becomes avail- 
able; allows expansion without large - 
capital investment ; makes changes in 
personnel and equipment feasible on 
short notice. 


5. Better Reporting 

Reports tailored to a problem situ- 
ation can be secured quickly ; reliable, 
on-time estimates of man and mate- 
rials and facilities needed can be ex- 
pected with a well engineered I.D.P. 
system. 


6. Better Communications 

By integrating source information 
directly with the processing system; 
by direct tie-in with telephone and 
telegraph lines where justified; and 
by linking store, plant and office by 
private communication networks. 


7. Company Unification by Better 

Management Control 

The study of a business’s require- 
ments brings light and air to the 
many artificial departments and bar- 
riers erected by the traditional frag- 
mentation principles of the past. The 
integration of data processing can in- 
tegrate the company as management 
concentrates on its greater problems 
and purposes. 

These are some of the ways man- 
agement can become more effective. 
These ways bring out qualities often 
hidden by the press of details: enter- 
prise tempered by caution, daring 
based on facts, and an open mind that 
sees “success itself” is at stake. 





DON'T BE AFRAID TO SPEAK UP! 


“Hogs, Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers” 
is the title of a handy little brochure pub- 
lished by the American Association of 
School Administrators in rebuttal to the 
many criticisms of the present system. 

The writers of the booklet emphasize 
that we must “Support with a far greater 
faith the concept of the improvability of 
man, all men, and the American kind of 
education; that the solution for us in ‘the 
United States is not to copy the Russian 
brand of education with its overemphasis 
on science, underemphasis of the human- 
ities, research on weapons of warfare, and 
twisting the individual to meet the mili- 
taristic needs of the state.” The process of 
helping each child—the backward one, the 
average one, the superior one—to make 


the very most out of himself now and for 
whatever days are to come is offered as a 
major objective of American education. In 
addition, seven concise illustrations are 
given which may be used as answers to 
the various charges being thrown at edu- 
cation. 

These pamphlets are available from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 — 16 Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. The cost—$l a 
dozen, $8 a hundred. 

If those who are unacquainted with the 
schools today will read the pamphlet they 
may understand just a little better what 
the objectives of our educational programs 


are. Do you have your copy? 
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TEACHING AUTOMATION 





Sve use of electronic equipment 
to automatize office operations has 
been slowly appearing upon the busi- 
ness scene ever since 1931 when Dr. 
Vannevar Bush invented the differ- 
ential analyzer, the first of the elec- 
tronic calculating machines. How- 
ever, the handwriting on the office 
wall was not recognized in all its con- 
sequences until the production boom 
of World War II. Shortage of cleri- 
cal workers, the need for increased 
office efficiency, and the demand for 
up-to-the-minute financial informa- 
tion has caused business management 
to explore the possibilities offered by 
modern data processing machines. 
As electronic equipment is now 
being produced in much smaller and 
less expensive units than the first 
giant machines, it is finding use in 
smaller businesses. The current use 
of transistors in place of electronic 
tubes portends the manufacture of 
even smaller and more compact equip- 
ment, with mobility that will insure 
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the coordination of small office func- 
tions. 

With these facts confronting the 
business student, it becomes impera- 
tive that the business education 
teacher acquaint the student with the 
latest automatized equipment in offices 
and how their use affects the basic 
business operations. 


Field Trips 

Generally, the student can be in- 
troduced to latest office machines by 
a field trip to a modern business 
establishment. Even those localities 
which do not boast of large office 
establishments do have medium size 
offices in the community where a visit 
would give enough evidence of latest 
office machines to engender an inter- 
est in office automation in the busi- 
ness student. This experience can be 
reinforced through class discussions, 
questionnaires, and essay-type ques- 
tions. This is the point at which the 
leadership qualities of the teacher are 


IN YOUR 
BUSINESS 
CLASSES 


Helen M. Smith, C.P.A, 
Marine City High School 
Marine City, Michigan 


“It is imperative that the busi- 
ness education teacher acquaint 
the student with the latest auto- 
matized equipment in offices and 
how their use affects the basic 
business operations.” 


demanded to maintain student inter- 


est. 


Automation Library 

Considerable interest is retained 
throughout the semester in automa- 
tion through the building up of an 
automation library. Clippings from 
newspapers, periodicals, and maga- 
zines are brought into the classroom 
by students who report on the articles 
before they are filed in a permanent 
file. A good deal of this material is 
also accumulated by the teacher who 
reports on the material in the same 
manner as the students before the 
article is permanently filed. Pictures 
and advertising material from elec- 
tronic machine producers saved from 
the bulletin boards can also be filed 
for later use. The types and designs 
of automatic machines are changing 
so rapidly that material saved from 
two to three years back can be used 
historically in tracing the develop- 
ment of automation. 
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Oral Reports by Students 

Oral reports by students on cer- 
tain phases of operational procedures 
are made at the time the topics are 
covered in the business classes. For 
this teaching device, the teacher must 
be instrumental in initiating the 
activity. For example, at the time 
payroll procedures are studied, a stu- 
dent or a committee of students can 
be selected to report on the methods 
used to process payroll on the elec- 
tronic machines. The students se- 
lected to work on this project check 
first with the automation librarian 
who releases all available material on 
their special topic. Considerable time 
is spent in conference with student 
committee members by the teacher 
before the topic is presented to the 
class. It has been found that once 
the committee members understand 
the bookkeeping principles involved, 
the electronic processes can be easily 
grasped in explaining the procedures 
used in automation. No attempt is 
made to explain how the machinery 
is installed, maintained, or repaired. 

It has been experienced that very 
good results are obtained when the 
selection of committee members is 
based primarily on the student’s in- 
terest and not on his scholastic abil- 
ity. 

Spelling Bees 

Periodically spelling bees can be 
given on the terms used in automa- 
tion. The material for the “bee” can 
be selected from the profuse new 
terms which appear in the articles in 
the automation library. The words 
selected are duplicated for class use. 
It should be noted that many good 
basic words, such as “data, initial, 
calculate, etc.,” appear in the auto- 
mation literature and these should be 
included in any word lists, not only 
to acquaint the student with the new 
uses but also to enhance the general 
spelling ability of the student. The 
word lists selected are later used by 
the shorthand student in writing new 
shorthand forms. (Note: Some 
words like input, output, automation, 
digital do not appear in the Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary.) 


Films and Bulletin Board Displays 
These two standards of the busi- 
ness teacher’s methods can add va- 
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riety to the automation study. While 
so much of the study is based on 
reasoning and understanding, a film 
showing the over-all automation pic- 
ture integrates the material to the 
student. Some very good films on 
automation are available from some 
of the machine manufacturers and 
from National Office Management 
Association. 

In much the same vein, bulletin 
board displays of the many-hued, 
functionally-designed office machines 
are arresting to the eyes and create 
interest through the instructional ma- 
terial which describes the machine. 

The use of these two devices stim- 
ulates interest in the serious consid- 
eration of the topic. 


The Business Teacher's Role 
Because electronic machines are 
still too expensive for school use, the 
role of the teacher must remain that 
of a guide watching for every oppor- 
tunity to further familiarize the stu- 


dents with automation. Much of the 
material which the teacher has to 
work with must be built up through 
personal initiative and resourceful- 
ness. Constant alertness to the chang- 
ing business picture, careful atten- 
tion to current literature on modern 
office machines, and intellectual curi- 
osity are the means by which the 
teacher can become prepared to in- 
tegrate the teaching of automation 
with the teaching of other business 
subjects. Until the teaching of auto- 
mation becomes formalized in regu- 
lar textbook material, it is dependent 
upon the individual teacher to bring 
to the attention of the students the 
job changes and job opportunities 
which automation offers. 

The alert teacher will constantly 
watch for the new electronic ma- 
chines as they are placed on the mar- 
ket as more and more of the leading 
manufacturers are entering into the 
production of the “magic brains” of 
the Second Industrial Revolution. 





LATEST CPS STATISTICS RELEASED 


An outstanding group of 239 secretaries 
were recently informed that they have 
passed the eighth annual CPS—Certified 
Professional Secretary—examination. This 
brings the total of Certified Professional 
Secretaries to 1466. These and other up- 
to-date statistics about the CPS program 
have been released by the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, a department of 
The National Secretaries Association (In- 
ternational). 

This year, for the first time, the exami- 
nation was open to secretaries in Canada 
and three Canadian secretaries were among 
those certified. 

Indicative of the program’s growth, the 
Institute also noted that 281 secretaries took 
the first examination which was held in 
1951 and that 62 of these “pioneers” passed. 
Almost 1500 took the 1958 test. 

Sponsored by the non-profit National 
Secretaries Association, CPS is aimed at 
giving secretarial work professional status. 
It also provides management with an effi- 
cient means of identifying top level secre- 
tarial personnel. The employer who hires a 
secretary with the CPS rating has advance 
assurance that she is experienced, thor- 
oughly tested and that even her job refer- 
ences have been checked. 


May 1 and 2, 1959 are the dates when 
the next examination will be held ;in selected 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. Deadline for sending in applications 
to take the test is December 1, 1958. Ap- 
plications may be obtained from the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secretaries at the head- 
quarters of The National Secretaries Asso- 


ciation (International), 222 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 

The 12-hour, two-day test is open to all 
qualified secretaries, 25 years of age or 
older, men as well as women, members or 
nonmembers of The National Secretaries 
Association. It is based on actual secre- 
tarial duties and responsibilities and is 
supervised and developed by the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, a group of lead- 
ers in business, education and the secre- 
tarial field. Questions include Personal Ad- 
justment and Human Relations; Business 
Law; Business Administration ; Secretarial 
Accounting; Secretarial Skills; Secretarial 
Procedures. To obtain the CPS rating and 
Certificate, secretaries must pass all parts 
of the test. 

Through its sponsorship of CPS, The 
National Secretaries Association is fulfill- 
ing one of its primary aims—the upgrading 
of secretarial personnel. Since the first ex- 
amination was held in 1951, there has been 
a growing interest in education and self- 
improvement among employed secretaries. 
Colleges and universities, aware of this 
trend, are offering a number of excellent 
night courses designed not only to help 
secretaries prepare for the CPS test but 
to improve their on-the-job performance 
and make them better employees. 

Queried about the results of their CPS 
rating, many secretaries who have passed 
the test report immediate management 
recognition, including salary increases, pro- 
motion to officership in their firms, added 
responsibilities. Rated equally important by 
most of them, is a feeling of self-confidence 
at having measured up to a standard for 
their field. 
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BASIC 
PRINCIPLES 
PECULIAR 
TO THE 
TEACHING 


BOOKKEEPING 


I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


“Because adherence to these 
principles entails a minimum of 
stress to the teacher and an ab- 
sence of tension for the students, 
efficient learning should result.” 


FFECTIVE instruction in book- 

keeping is predicated on a dual 
approach: one that takes into con- 
sideration the type of student as well 
as subject matter to be taught. A 
number of basic principles emerge 
from this generalization. These will 
be presented briefly. 


1. Exploration 


Before undertaking to teach any 
unit of work, explore the field for the 
purpose of determining the scope of 
the unit. The exploration should pro- 
vide you with a detailed listing of 
the specific learning outcomes that 
can reasonably be expected as the 
result of instruction in that unit. By 
resorting to this cataloguing process, 
you will suddenly become aware of 
the many concepts, principles, and 
skills that you expect your students 
to acquire in the course of any one 
unit. You will thus appreciate the 
problem of the learner to whom all 
that you listed is new. 


2. Refinement 


Refine the list of learning out- 
comes in terms of their component 
difficulties. For example, in seeking 
to teach discount on sales, you will 
find the following specifics called into 
play: (a) economic understanding 
behind the granting of cash dis- 
counts, (b) meaning of the various 
common terms of sale, (c) arithmeti- 
cal calculation of the discount and of 
the amount of the remittance, (d) 
need for a new account, (e) identi- 
fication of the account according to 
accepted classification standards, (f) 
modification of the cash receipts 
journal to accommodate a special 
column for the sales discount, (g) 
setting up a credit to the customer’s 
account for the total amount of the 
invoice and a debit to the cash ac- 
count for the amount of the remit- 
tance, and (h) posting one total sum 
to the sales discount account. Many 
of the items listed under (a) through 
(h) in effect represent clusters of 
knowledges and skills. An apprecia- 
tion of the truth of this assertion is 
hardly likely when one does not re- 
sort to the listing and refining of the 
various learning outcomes. 


3. Delimitation 


The foregoing enumeration in- 
cludes business practices, entry work, 
arithmetical computations, linguistic 
aspects, and business papers. The 
nex‘ step, therefore, is that of han- 
dling one difficulty at a time. Aim 
for one new thing only in a lesson, 
and isolate all difficulties that are 
extraneous to the particular lesson. 
For example, you cannot conceivably 
hope to cover all of the items men- 
tioned above in the first lesson on 
sales discount —nor should you at- 
tempt to do so when you have several 
days available for this topic. Enough 
meaningful instruction is possible 
without the computation of the dis- 
count during the first lesson. By 
showing the class the amount of the 
check received — or by informing 
them of it — you delimit your in- 
struction to the entry work and pro- 
vide ample time for practice on this 
phase. Moreover, by postponing the 
arithmetic phase to a subsequent les- 
son, you win the student over to 
bookkeeping. Having provided him 
with a modicum of success in the 
bookkeeping entry work, you over- 
come his reluctance toward the less 
palatable aspect, the arithmetic that 
is to follow in one of the succeeding 
lessons. Follow the policy of remov- 
ing all arithmetical and linguistic ob- 
stacles from the path of the learner. 
The very numbers you employ should 
be simple, and the language in which 
everything is phrased should be free 
from any involvement. 


4. Gradualism 


Move ahead gradually, but stead- 
ily. By adding something new — no 
matter how slight — each day, you 
will be able to proceed from the sim- 
pler basic learnings to the more ad- 
vanced aspects of entries related, 
arithmetic, and language within the 
unit. In this way, no day is wasted, 
and at no time is the learning load 
too heavy. To learn bookkeeping in 
the complexities of language and in- 
volvements of arithmetic is too much 
for your students. Let them there- 
fore learn it painlessly. During the 
first lesson or two in a unit, concen- 
trate on the technical skill; in the 
third lesson, inject the arithmetic 
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while the technical skill is being kept 
alive. Vary the language as you go 
along, so that your students’ knowl- 
edge grows spirally within the unit. 


5. Analysis 

Stress reasoning rather than mem- 
orizing. Encourage your students to 
figure things out rather than to de- 
pend on rote learning. “Analysis 
should precede entry work’ and 
“Analyze before you journalize” are 
good slogans to adopt—and to mount 
on the front wall of your bookkeep- 
ing classroom. Avoid, however, a set 
pattern for the analysis, since that 
will only tend to. substitute one me- 
chanical response for another. The 
analysis should reflect thinking rather 
than memorization of a set formula. 
When it is expressed by the students 
in their own words, you are reason- 
ably certain that it is the result of 
thinking on their parts. 


6. Balanced Appeal 

Have recourse to a balanced ap- 
peal, one which combines theory and 
practice in one lesson, which blends 
oral and written work, and in which 
work is done both at the seats and 
at the board.- Theory alone tends to 
make a lesson abstract ; written work, 
in the absence of theory, tends to 
make bookkeeping mechanical. <A 
combination of the how and the why 
is productive of meaningful learning ; 
skill in entry making is encompassed 
within the framework of economic 
understanding. 


7. Currency 

Teach that which is being cur- 
rently practiced in the business world. 
This applies to everything—whether 
it be the newly adopted postage rates, 
the present rate of deduction for 
social security, the form of the bank 
deposit slip, or the newer variety of 
record systems. It also applies to 
simple matters like the salary paid 
to a bookkeeper. Students will not 
be attracted to a career in bookkeep- 
ing by the quotation of low salaries 
in problem materials. 


8. Adaptation 
Relate what you are teaching to 
the life experiences of the students. 
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Do not be a slave to the textbook ; 
adapt your materials and methods to 
the abilities, interests, and needs of 
your students. Anticipate the pitfalls 
of language and the arithmetical dif- 
ficulties that are likely to arise. Not 
only should you feel free to modify ; 
you should feel duty-bound to modi- 
fy — and, if necessary — to devise 
materials that would provide the 
practice needed by your students. To 
continue teaching, we need both stu- 
dents and materials. Students can- 
not be fitted into a mold that is con- 
stricted by instructional materials ; 
should be 


serviceable 


the materials can and 
modified to make them 


to the students. 


9. Totality 

Make your attack a total one. Get 
your students to see the effect of a 
business transaction on the funda- 
mental equation, and consequently its 
impact on the ledger accounts, which 
in turn necessitates certain journal 
entries. In addition to skill in entry 
making, have them acquire facility 
in the preparation of the various 
business forms that are related to 
the transactions under study. Train 
them to recognize the causal relation- 
ship between any entry and the finan- 
cial statements. The ability to make 
entries alone is insufficient; under- 
standing and interpretation are 
equally important, if not more so. 
The total attack will provide skill in 
entry work and proficiency in the re- 
lated arithmetic and business papers. 
It should also result in an apprecia- 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 





tion of the inter-relationships exist- 
ing among event, entry, and financial 
reports. 


10. Consistency 

Use the same basic frame of refer- 
ence for all of your teaching. In the 
course of the semester, do not shift 
from one approach to another, from 
one type of treatment for a transac- 
tion to another type of treatment, 
from one method of computing an 
arithmetical calculation to another. 
By adhering to the same basic ex- 
planation, you help facilitate under- 
standing; by changing your frame 
of reference, you cause confusion. 


11. Integration 

Combine everything into a func- 
tional setting. Plan your work in 
such a way that the new knowledges 
and skills fit into a total pattern. 
You can do this by an occasional 
recourse to a short problem or mean- 
ingful project that unifies everything 
learned to a certain point. 


CONCLUSION 

The dual approach has led to a 
number of principles. These in turn 
lead to a dual conclusion: (a) the 
content of bookkeeping is to be freed 
from the domination of college ac- 
counting, and (b) the method of 
teaching bookkeeping is to be geared 
to high-school adolescent youth, not 
to college students. 

Because adherence to these prin- 
ciples entails a minimum of stress to 
the teacher and an absence of tension 
for the students, efficient learning 


should result. 











For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


What is a teletypewriter 
and how does it operate? 


say about the use, operation and outstanding features of this electromechani- 


Turn to page 101 of this magazine and read what Miss Leggitt has to » 


cal machine. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN 


SHORTHAND EDUCATION? 


Bill G. Rainey 


ee ee oe oo oe oe ees VE rray State College 


S WE conscientiously endeavor 

to improve our teaching proce- 
dures this year, let us stop and re- 
view briefly what was written about 
shorthand in 1957-1958. Here is a 
complete bibliography of shorthand 
articles published in 1957-1958 in 
American Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education Forum, Business 
Teacher, The Balance Sheet, The 
Journal of Business Education, Busi- 
ness Education World, Business 
Education Observer and Ball State 
Commerce Journal. A brief comment 
is made about each article, numbered 
with a bibliography reference follow- 
ing the author’s name*. Articles 
missed last year or articles now im- 
portant because of current assign- 
ments can easily be traced. 


Monthly Columns 


A monthly column by Hicks (18), 
devoted to presentation of previewed 
dictation material, appeared in Busi- 
ness Education World. A feature 
entitled “Shorthand Corner” also ap- 
peared in each issue of this maga- 
zine. Sutton (35) was the author of 
this series and the monthly articles 
were devoted to such topics as plan- 
ning for a new year (Sept.), stu- 
dent’s ability or non-ability to read 
shorthand plates in elementary short- 
hand (Nov.), shorthand games 
(Dec.), report cards (Jan.), grading 
of papers (Feb.), equipment of the 
teacher and voice, vocabulary and 
style requirements of shorthand 
teachers (March), goals in dictation 
classes (April), mailable letters 
(May), and improvement of instruc- 
tion (June). Ulrich (38-43), in her 
monthly column, did much to en- 





* Numbers in parentheses refer to the titles in 
the bibliography that appears at the end of this 
article. 
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courage shorthand teachers to use 
Gregg awards to promote ambition, 
enthusiasm, and achievement. She 
believes that young people thrive on 
competition and that by setting up 
an awards program that calls for 
friendly rivalry in the classes the 
pace can be set for a year of teach- 
ing pleasure and profit. Many ad- 
vantages of an awards program were 
presented by her. 


General Teaching Suggestions 


Schwartz (34) contends that teach- 
ers create reluctant stenographers 
because we work with the details of 
shorthand, write it extremely accu- 
rately, think of and dwell on the 
theory—and too soon expect the stu- 
dent to do the same. Therese (36) 
states that there is no short and pain- 
less way to learning shorthand but 
only one way—repetition. Butera (5) 
contends that competency includes 
considerably more than the mere 
ability to write shorthand and to read 
it back. One’s efficiency depends upon 
knowing what to do and how to do it. 
Therefore, Technique + Skill + 
Production = Business Competency. 

Danforth (10) says we must begin 
the study of shorthand with a study 
of phonetics and that writing two or 
three lessons behind the reading 
makes a good review drill and clinches 
the feeling of mastery over an out- 
line, but Paternoster (29) disagrees 
to some extent. He warns us against 
accepting without hesitancy and 
thought, everything we see in print, 
even if written by “big names” in 
shorthand education. He criticizes to 
some extent the requiring of perfect 
outlines, the teaching of phonetics, 
and the writing of lessons two or 
three chapters preceding lessons now 
being read by classes. Oliverio (24) 





comments on the general methods of 
teaching shorthand but states that “if 
the teacher is prepared, if the teacher 
has developed techniques of commu- 
nicating and if the teacher makes an 
attempt to see what students have 
learned, then he will develop the 


specifics which are appropriate.” 
Coffin (8) offers us some basic prin- 
ciples of teaching shorthand effec- 
tively and gives suggestions to help 
us take maximum advantage of in- 
struction time. He cautions us that 
we must always bear in mind that 
leadership, inspiration and manage- 
ment are inescapable responsibilities 
of the shorthand teacher. 

Suggestions on how to start the 
semester’s work are given for the 
beginning shorthand teacher by 
Ahlering (1), and Zoubek (49) pre- 
sents a speech which he would use to 
introduce second-semester shorthand 
study to high school students. Zoubek 
(50) also discusses methods of Miss 
Celia Stahl in teaching shorthand at 
Vestal, New York. 

Hale (15) gives a very good re- 
port of the methods by which New 
York City department heads improve 
the instruction of shorthand in their 
departments. This is accomplished 
through class observation followed 
by detailed reports to the teacher in 
which weak and strong points of her 
teaching methods and classroom pro- 
cedure are outlined. 

Clark (7) gives helpful sugges- 
tions for teaching students how to 
take notes when listening to speeches. 
Trying to “take” everything is defi- 
nitely out and quite a bit of modifica- 
tion in regular dictation procedures 
are the order of the day. She believes 
that students really have to learn 
how to listen before success in note 
taking can be achieved. 

Hale (14) says that shorthand is 
a two-way street. He suggests that 
the student be given more responsi- 
bility for learning but at the same 
time the teacher’s responsibility for 
teaching should not be decreased. 
Witherow (45) that to 
master a skill, both the superior and 
the slow student must keep practic- 
ing. Practice and persistence are 
her motto. 


warns wus 


Jensen (22) attempts to show that 
the study of shorthand has no neces- 
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sary negative effect on the ability to 
spell, as measured by either a recall 
test or a multiple-choice test. Instead, 
the spelling ability of shorthand stu- 
dents tends to show a slight improve- 
ment. Teachers of secretarial studies 
who acquaint their students with this 
fact and make deliberate efforts to 
help students improve can help to put 
an end to the complaint that studying 
shorthand ruins spelling skill. 

Hayes (17) suggests pairing off 
students for oral reading so that by 
letting half the students read while 
the other half are checking the read- 
ing by means of a key, the reading 
time can be cut to about ten minutes 
with everyone being able to read. 
Through the use of a form the stu- 
dents keep score of their reading 
rates and the reading session be- 
comes rather competitive to see who 
can get the highest rate. 


Motivation 


Rainey (32) discusses fifteen de- 
vices for motivating shorthand stu- 
dents and adding variety to the short- 
hand course. Hutson and Vincent 
(21) conducted research to deter- 
mine the relationship between se- 
lected prognostic factors and achieve- 
ment in the first year of high school 
shorthand. Their conclusions were 
that motivation appears to affect per- 
formance to such an extent that little 
can be expected from the use of tests 
to predict success. 

Dry (11) gives us a very stimu- 
lating article on motivation from 
autumn to spring, and Hart (16) 
discusses twelve ways to motivate 
students and to give them the high 
morale necessary to achieve success. 


Homework 
















Peairs (30) gives a good argu- 
ment for requiring students to trans- 
late from longhand into shorthand 
in their daily work assignments rather 
than merely copying shorthand plates 
which do not actually require knowl- 
edge of shorthand. 


Speed Development 


Zoubek (51) suggests ways of get- 
ting the most out of student’s speed 
potential and warns against subject- 
ing them to the teacher’s “pet” short- 
cuts. 
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Awards 


As mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph, Ulrich was the main advocate 
of awards. Callender (6) reports on 
a new shorthand-typist’s Intermediate 
Certificate Examination (England) 
and a long-playing record prepared 
by London Chamber of Commerce 
for the guidance of teachers and 
prospective candidates for the cer- 
tificate. The employer, at his desk, is 
heard dictating letters, interspersed 
with instructions to the shorthand- 
typist. The dictation is at varying 
speeds, with an average of 80 words 
a minute and there are corrections 
and alterations such as would nor- 
mally occur in office dictation. If in- 
terested in these records, read the 
article and consult Miss Callender. 

Bates (2) enthusiastically urges 
teachers to use awards to provide 
motivation at increasingly higher 
levels and explains their importance 
when job-seeking or gaining recog- 
nition for business departments. 


Transcription 


Wideman (44) emphasizes mail- 
ability of letters as the ultimate goal 
of the transcription class and out- 
lines procedures to expedite the ac- 
complishing of this goal. Several 
methods and techniques are suggested 
by Hill (19) which have been used 
successfully by shorthand teachers. 
These include “dictation off-the-cuff,” 
new voices, tape recorders, etc. Con- 
don (9) points up the fact that 
today’s businessmen want 100 per 
cent accurate transcription the first 
time and goes on to suggest a plan 
using the faculty to provide the 
needed variation in dictation to stu- 
dent classes. 

Griffin (13) explains the standards 
set up at the University of Alabama 
to insure some degree of uniformity 
in teaching procedures and Orner 
(26) explains teaching procedures in 
the two-year shorthand program at 
Oregon State College. Benson (3) 
explains teaching procedures, grad- 
ing techniques and motivating de- 
vices. 

Witherow (46) emphasizes the 
fact that not all transcription or dic- 
tation will be letters. Other forms of 
communication such as_ telegrams, 


inter-office memos, material for du- 
plication, articles, etc., are quite often 
dictated. Shorthand students, ac- 
cording to Witherow, need practice 
in dictating and transscribing these 
too. Tye (37) discusses general rules 
to be followed in grading shorthand 
transcripts and presents a grading 
plan for shorthand. An explanation 
of the approach, procedures and ad- 
vantages of teaching office transcrip- 
tion in the first few weeks of the be- 
ginning shorthand course is given by 
Holst (20). 
Aids 

Oliverio (25) presents a list of 
teaching aids that can appropriately 
supplement the regular textbook by 
providing students (a) with an 
understanding of the possible goals 
for the shorthand skill they are ac- 
quiring, (b) with supplementary ex- 
periences in developing skill and (c) 
with opportunities to extend their 
skill into specialized fields in regard 
to vocabulary and business under- 
standings. 

Sawatzky (33) uses a tape re- 
corder and two classrooms so as to 
meet the needs of, and devote as 
much dictation time to, both the slow 
writers and fast writers. His idea 
certainly has possibilities and will be 
of interest to teachers who worry 
about wasted time in the shorthand 
room. 

Bolger (4) writes that “a tape re- 
corder is certain to become as indis- 
pensable a professional tool to in- 
structors as the stethoscope has be- 
come an indispensable instrument to 
the physicians of today” and presents 
good reasons for the use of tapes in 
enriching and improving shorthand. 
Pollack (31), also, discusses the ad- 
vantages of using a tape recorder. 


Miscellaneous 


Zoubek (47) gives a few parting 
words that we might pass on to our 
graduating shorthand students to 
make their adjustment to the busi- 
ness environment easier. 

Meyer (23) says that selection of 
students cannot be justified on the 
basis of present-day knowledge and 
evidence, but that current practices 
in the selection of students for short- 
hand should be reviewed critically. 
He says that “a lot of students are 
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denied the right to take shorthand 
because of opinions and theories that 
are unsubstantiated by related evi- 
dence.” Zoubek (48) reports on re- 
plies to questions asked various busi- 
nessmen concerning their chief com- 
plaint with their secretaries and how 
the authors of Transcription, Simpli- 
fied could improve the situation. 

Pasqualini (27) gives us a short 
history of Tiro who is considered the 
father of shorthand and shows us 
that shorthand played a considerable 
role in the Christian religion’s ex- 
panding fight for recognition. He 
also presents a strong argument (28) 
in favor of shorthand training for 
everyone. He contends everyone can 
use it to good advantage and that we 
should all be shorthand missionaries. 
Good (12) enumerates talking points 
on which to base our sales talk for 
stenography students. 


Needs 

Although a number of useful and 
interesting articles were writen, 
there is a noticeable deficiency of 
articles dealing specifically with such 
things as motivation, homework, aids, 
speed development, grading, slow 
learners, grammar handicaps, etc. 
Probably a lot of us could benefit by 
articles aimed at teaching specific 
lessons, such as the presentation of 
“ish,” “chay,” “J,” or a few definite 
pointers on how to overcome the 
poor grammar handicap so that our 
students can qualify for the awards 
mentioned by Ulrich and others. If 
you have ideas pertaining to the 
teaching of specific lessons or to one 
of the items of which there is a 
deficiency of material, I am sure 
your ideas will be welcomed by us 
all. 
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FOR the past year and one-half I 
have served as chairman of the 
committee for the revision of the 
Course of Study for Typewriting I 
and II for the Boston Public Schools. 
In this course of study, which 
being published this fall, appear a 
plan and a chart for determining an 
accuracy grade in typewriting based 
on the per cent of error made while 
tvping at various rates of speed. 
This plan has been successfully used 
by me and some associates for more 
than ten years. The inclusion of the 
plan in the revised course of study 
prompted the suggestion that this 
article be written presenting the plan 
for the consideration of teachers who 
may be interested in it as a device for 
grading accuracy in typewriting. 

Timed writings are the type of test 
most generally used to measure ac- 
curacy and speed in typewriting not 
only by teachers, but by many em- 
ployers. Most teachers desire to ob- 
tain from these tests separate marks 
for accuracy and speed, although 
there is a reflection of the accuracy 
of the student through the deduction 
of a penalty in figuring the net words 
per minute. There is no way of de- 
termining, however, from a net speed 
alone whether it reflects typing at a 
gross speed approximate to the net 
speed or whether it reflects typing at 
a gross speed which has been con- 
siderably reduced by the penalty de- 
duction. 

It appears to be a common practice 
to fix arbitrarily the maximum num- 
ber of errors which will be tolerated 
for each grade. Five errors have 
generally been the maximum number 
allowed for a passing grade, although 
some recommend decreasing the error 
allowance as speed increases. The 


United States Civil Service Commis- 


s 


~ 


sion, which tests thousands of appli- 
cants for typing positions each year, 
does not use any such drastic limita- 
tion of the number of allowable er- 
rors. They allow an increasing num- 
ber of errors in each of the passing 
grades as speed increases. A candi- 
date might make as many as 25 
errors on the highest scored speed 
and still obtain a passing grade. 

It is true that separate grades 
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ACCURACY GRADE BASED ON 


based on a fixed number of errors 
and on net words per minute will be 
comparable for most students par- 
ticularly when typing speeds are 


Richard A. McCarthy 
Hyde Park High School 


Boston, Massachusetts 


slow. However, there are always 
some students whose marks in ac- 
curacy and speed will differ radi- 
cally, and the number of such varia- 


CHART 1 


PER CENT OF ERROR CHART FOR TYPEWRITING 
(Penalty—10 Words on Each Error) 





































































































Words [lo fe Te |e [10 Jaz lie |16 [18 |20 |22 | 24 
mine He atgee Tg is te 7] 8 | 9 fio jaa f22 
20, 21 || .9 |1-7 }2.3 |2-9 [3.3 [308 [4.1 

22, 23 || «8 105 [201 [207 [302 13.5 [3.9] 4.2 

24, 25 || «8 1.4 |2. [205 [209 [363 13.7] 4. 

26, 27 || .7 |103 }1.9 [2.4 [2.8 |3.2 [3.5] 3.8 | 401 

28, 29 || .7 [1.3 |1.8 |2.2 |2.6 ]3. [3.3] 3.6 | 3.9 14.2 

30, 31 || .6 [1.2 [107 [2e1 ]2.5 2.9 [3.2] 3.5 3.8 [4 

32, 33 || 6 [ar [1.6 ]2. [2.4 2.7 |3. | 363 | 3-6 [3.8 [4.2 | 
34, 35 |] 6 [ter [25 [1.9 [2.3 ]2.6 |2.9] 3.2 | 305 |3.7 13.9 | Gol 
36, 37 || 5 |1. | 2.04 [1.8 [2.2 [2.5 }2.8] 3.1] 3.3 [3.6 [3.8 4. 
38, 39] 65 |1. | 104 ]a07 ]202 [2.4 [2.7] 36 | 322 [3.4 | 3.7 13.9 
40, 41 || 05 | 29 [2.3 ]1.7 }2. [2.3 [2.6] 2.9] 3.2 [3.3 | 365 | 368 
42, 3 |] .5 | .9 | 163 [1.6 ]2.9 [2.2 [2.5] 2.813. [3.2 | 3.4 | 366 
au, 45 || «6 | .8|1.2 |1.5 [1.9 ]2.1 [2.4] 2.7] 2.9 [3-1 | 363 | 365 
46, 47 || 6 | .8 [2.2 [1.5 [1.8 |2.1] 2.3] 2.61 2.8 |3. | 3.2 | 3.4 
48, 49 || .6 | 08 ]1.2]2.4]1.7]2. | 2.3] 2.5] 2.7 |2.9 | 3-2 | 363 
$0, 52] .6 | o7 [202 [1.4] 107 [1.9] 2.2] 2.4] 2.6 | 2.9 | 362 | 3.2 
52, 53 || 26 | o7 |1. | 103 [1.6] 1.9] 2.2] 2.6) 2.6 | 2.8/3. | 3.2 
54,°55 |] 4 | o? | de | 03] 266 [1.8] 2.1] 263] 265 | 2.7 | 269 | 302 
56, 57|| 03 | «7 [te [103] 205 [1.8] 2. | 262] 2.6 | 2.6 | 268 | 3. 
58, 59]] «3 | 06] 29 | 262] 1-5] 2.7] 1.9] 2.2] 2.4 | 2.6 | 268 | 249 
60, 611] 3 | 26] 09} 202} 266] 167] 169] 261] 2.3 | 2.5 | 267 | 269 
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into consideration not only the num- 
ber of errors, but the number of 
words being typed when the errors 
were made. Simply stated, a record 
of 4 errors when 200 words are typed 
is identical with a record of 2 errors 


PER CEN ] (}F ERROR when 100 words are typed, as far as 
accuracy is concerned. In both cases 


there is 2 per cent of error. The 
International Rules for Typewriting 
What does “net words a minute” mean? Contests provide for the elimination 
of papers containing more than a 
certain per cent of error; for profes- 
sionals 1% per cent, for amateurs 1 


tions in marks becomes greater as Accuracy + Speed . 
; ; : : . per cent, and for novices 1% per 
speed increases. These wide varia- Confronted with this problem, I 
. : : ae cent. A per cent of error could be 
tions in marks present a problem in sought a method of determining an a5 gE a 
. . used as the basis of a grade in accu- 
final grading. accuracy grade which would take acy 


CHART 2 It remained to work out a plan for 
determining a per cent of error for 
PER CENT OF ERROR CHART FOR TYPEWRITING $ 
(Penaity—10 Words on Each Error) various numbers of errors and net 
words per minute using the custom- 


ary records of the classroom teacher 





Net hO-Minute Test 








9 ERRORS with a minimum of computation. A 
Min. 1 3 5 7 9 fat }13 Jas faz Jao fan | 23 chart was the answer to this problem. 
The practice of having the pupil 

{20, 21]) .5 [1.3 |2. [2.6 {3.1 | 3.5] 3.9] 4.3 submit for grading the best of three 
~~"! timed writings typed during a period 

225231 cf 1262 _fheD [204 [269 1303] 307 | 4-1 .| is suggested, since this procedure 





should eliminate much of the nerv- 


124, 25 e4 {1.1 [1-7 {2.3 [2.7 | 3.1] 365 | 3.8 | 41 E 
oo ous tension that is sometimes offered 




















126, £7]/ .4 |1. [1.6 {2.1 {2.6 |3. | 3.3} 3.7/4. as an objection to timed writings. 
Five-minute tests should generall 

28, 29]] .3 |1. [1.5 |]2. |2.4 12.8] 3.2] 3.5] 3.8] 4. Mes tases aimee allie ‘ep vt 
30, 31]/ .3 | 9 [1.4 {1.9 [2.3 [2.7] 3. | 3.3] 3.6/3.9 | 4.2 tries during a period and require less 
time for teacher recorrection. A pen- 

32, 33{| .3 | 29 {1.4 {1.8 {2.2 [2.6] 2.9 | 3.2 | 3.5] 3.7 14. sity of ten: wortle geretver ia venue 
34, 35]] 3 | .8 [1.3 |1.7 |2.1 [2.4] 2.8] 3.1 | 3.3 | 3.6 13.8 | 4 mended, an more nearly appront 
3 mates the loss in typing production 

36, 37]] .3 | .8 2.2 J1.6 j2. |2.3| 2.7] 2.9 | 3.2] 3.5 | 3.7 | 3.9 that is eventually incurred in correct- 





ing errors than does a lesser word 
38, 39]] «3 | «7 {1.2 [1.6 [1.9 [2.2 | 2.5] 2.0 | 3.1 | 3.3 | 3.6 | 3.3 | penalty. The chart is based on a 





ten-word penalty for each error. 

No attempt should be made to 
42, 43]) o2 | 7 j1.1 [1.4 [1.8 |2.1 | 2.4] 2.6] 2.9 | 3.1 13.3 | 3.5 | grade individual tests. Periodic state- 
ments of speed expectations and per 
cent of error toleration for the vari- 


40, 41/} .2 | o7 j1.1 {1.5 [1.8 |2.2] 2.5] 2.7/3. | 3.2 |3.4/] 3.7 
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46, 47/1] 1.2] 06 Ja. [2.3 [1.6 [1.9 | 2.2) 205] 207 | 209 1301 | 303 ous grades and the commendation or 
admonition of the teacher should be 
43,. 49 - e2 26 9 1.3 1.6 1.9 2.1 2.4 2.6 2.8 36 3.2 sufficient to inform students of their 





rate of progress. A per cent of error 
chart may be posted on the bulletin 
152, 53]] 02] 5 | oF [1-2 J1.5 | 1.7] 2. | 2.2] 2.5] 2.7 $2.9 | 3.2 board, or preferably a copy may be 
given to each student so that he may 
interpret his accuracy status. 

56, S7]| 2] 5 > F1el j1e4 [1.6] 1.9] 2.1] 2.3 | 2.5] 2.7 | 2.9 The number of errors and the net 
words per minute for all tests sub- 
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corded. This is necessary if the 
teacher is to grade all degrees of ac- 
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complishment. At the end of each Add median errors rapidly at first and then reach a point 
marking period the median of the Multiply by 10 (gross wds.) at which it becomes rather constant 
recorded errors and of the net words 2. For 10-minute tests or the rate of decrease is very grad- 
per minute should be found. The Median net w.p.m. ual. The following standards for per 
median, used as an average, elimi- Add median errors cent of error are suggested for the 
nates the effect of the off day that Multiply by 10 (gross wds.) end of the year: 

any typist may have. The record of 3. In either case divide the median 



































errors and of net words per minute errors by the gross words. Class : 

hould be ted in order to f Experience has shown that the per Medion Passing 
should be separated in order to fa- xperience has show PF typewriting I 25% ; 
cilitate obtaining the median. cent of error will decrease rather Typewriting II 2 % 2.5% 





Use of the Chart 


Illustration of use of the chart vd 
with record of 5-minute tests: t y p e W r | Tt Ee r 
Number of errors 2-4-8-2-3 


Median—3 errors eoseeeeeee 
ecoeeceeeeee 


Net w.p.m. 34-30-26-32-33 Mm y S Tt er y eocccccccce 


Median—32 net w.p.m. ecoeeseeceee 


Use Chart 1. Find the net words 
per minute (32) in the first column 











: : dn the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
and follow along horizontally until design on the typewriter, This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
the vertical column headed by the by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

number of errors (3) is intersected If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
giving the per cent of error (1.6). The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


Chart 1 is designed for use with ?°9 SC ee She Desehar teh. ’ 


5-minute tests with errors from 1 to . IX 

12, or 10-minute tests with an even 2 Pidpowooo aaa 
number of errors from 2 to 24. Chart 2 Be aa 
2 is designed for use with 10-minute Z gee 


tests with an odd number of errors Re xox wo 
from 1 to 23. Both charts give.the 11 a 


per cent of error for speeds from 20 13 ot 
to 61 net words per minute. The 4 
actual per cents of error given were + Seo —, 
, , 1 99000000000 300000000000000 0% 
found for even numbers of words 4 MEEAARAAN, REXXRLCXAXAKAL ARAL 
4) ‘ xx XXAXXXRAAXXAXXAXXEXE 
carried to the nearest 10th per cent, . NS TATAXEEEEAXEREXIEX x 
y : " 3000000000000 
but a are also approximately cor z? FTSTUTTN TTY 0000000000000 0OUG000K X00 
2 2000000000000 0000 
rect for the next odd number of 26 {00000000000 X0OU0UU0CCU0OCUOXX KI X00 
words. 27 xoguuoo xx 
: 28 peaeerecuecerapceceeeeernrenetrererremerty 
- togdou00000000%. Joggd0ua00NI0CCG IORI. 

A per cent of error for grading 30 sggg00000000000 3000000 000000C0UCCOORK co 
accuracy ae ma be used until the 2 Po EEE ESS 
any Os: SCs eee he ‘3 3 toQ0o00g00000. ,3oggq00OG000000 000 G00RI000K 3O0UoK 
speed of 20 net words per minute 35 SOO0000OU0OX 00000000 OE IK SxxEXaE 

‘ith a ten-word penalty for each 9 40000000000 20OQCOOOOOCOOOCOOOOCOOO 3000000. AOGOKKKK 
ioe things tadaaia aeuml 39 Tos Mo, 
error. 3000000000 300000000000000000 000 XO 
, a n the ct ies tte 2a 23 XXXXXXXIZXX 

re 30000000000 OOK 
evelopment, pupils shou gra 4 NOOK ( SLT 
first on correct words per munute 43 20000000 JOOWOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOUOCOOOROOOL 
and the penalty for error gradually re 2000001 20QQg0OOOCOOOOCOOOOO IO COUOOCOOOOCOOK, = 00k 
. 46 20000 30000000000000000 000000 0G OTK 1k 
increased to ten words for each 47 Ne rrerreanaart 

‘ee MOQ 00 XOXO 
error. Under these conditions the 49 peevecsusuuvuscucoueuecuccccuccees 
: M0000 000K 
range of net words per minute and 33 20000000000 AI 
2 $000000000000000000000 0000000. 

of errors of these charts should be 33 SOKA 

en i i, 90000k 300000000000000000000x 

sufficient to find a per cent of error 55 joo 4u0ug000 Gd GOO 
"yey nn 56 yoggour yagguaug0qo0dg00K 
for most pupils in Typewriting I and 57 xxx (OOOO 
58 00x XXX 
II. If, however, you have a problem 59 x XXXXK 

: . 60 XOOOOKXK XU 

beyond the range of these charts, this 61 XXX 
62 XOOOCOKXXK 100000000000x 
procedure should be followed: 63 MOOKXKXKKIXK NOOO KK 
1. For 5-minute tests Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 


One-half median net w.p.m. 
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America’s Business Is 


EVERYBODY'S Business 


. - « but are business educators “asleep at the switch’’? 


Anne Scott Daughtrey 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Virginia 





“America’s Business is Every- 
body’s Business,” reads a conspicuous 
sign above the New York Stock Ex- 
change exhibit at the Brussels W orld’s 
Fair. While we are rather articulate 
in telling the world that “America’s 
business is everybody's business,” we 
do very little at home to instill in our 
youth that concept by developing an 
understanding of our free enterprise 
system, 
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A glance at our current professional literature shows that business educators 
are more alert than ever before to the contribution which they can make 


to the total educational program through basic business instruction. 


At about the time the Brussels Fair 
was opened, a chamber of commerce 
executive made a statement to a con- 
vention of classroom teachers which 
points out this paradox. “It is pro- 
fane to the businessman,” he said, 
“that the students think that govern- 
ment control of business is better than 
private enterprise simply because they 
don’t have the realization of the com- 
petitive field of private enterprise.’’? 

His statement was corroborated in 
a recent nationwide poll conducted 
bv the Scholastic Magazine in which 
5855 high school students in 25 states 
across the country were asked whether 
government or- private control of 
eleven types of industry or services 
would best suit our needs.? An as- 
tonishingly high percentage of both 
boys and girls felt that government 
control would be best in all cate- 
gories listed. 

How has such an attitude devel- 
oped in our youth? What can be 
done to bring an appreciation of free 
enterprise back into perspective? 


Business Education is the Answer 


“What we need,” the speaker con- 
cluded, “is to get business education 


1“Businessmen Shocked by Attitude,” report 
of a speech made by Donald Shriver, in The Vir- 
ginian-Pilot and Portsmouth Star, March 16, 1958, 
p. 4-C 

2 United States Chamber of Commerce News 
Bulletin, October 1957, Vol. 8, No. 10, p. 1, quot- 
ing statistics from the Institute of Student Opinion 
poll conducted by Scholastic Magazine. 
3% “Businessmen Shocked by Attitude,” op. cit. 


into the schools.”* He did not refer 
to the vocational phase of business 
education; for he, like other busi- 
nessmen throughout the country, 
would be quick to commend the 
schools for the very fine job they 
have done for years in the training 
of young men and women for office 
and store occupations. 

Never before has it been so im- 
portant for every citizen to under- 
stand and appreciate our system of , 
free enterprise —- a system which, 
however, puts a great deal of respont 
sibility upon the individual as a con- 
sumer. Merchandising has become 
an exacting science, with all its efforts 
aimed directly toward the consumer 
—to make him buy more and more. 
This creates more problems of per- 
sonal economy for the individual 
which, in turn, affect our national 
economy. It is the job of education, 
business education especially, to see 
that every student is trained to cope 
with these problems, to make his 
purchases discriminately, to spend 
his money wisely, to appreciate the 
fact that the perpetuation of our free 
enterprise system depends largely on 
how well the individual functions as 
a part of that system. 

In the current re-evaluation of the 
educational practices in the United 
States, it is imperative that all edu- 
cators keep the total curriculum in 
proper balance; that they realize that 
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all scientific and military achieve- 
ments are designed to protect our 
system of free enterprise; therefore, 
an understanding of this system 
should be given a place in our edu- 
cational system. : 

In this re-vamping, business edu- 
cators again have the opportunity to 
share in planning a curriculum which 
will bring into focus the necessity 
for economic education for every 
student. We failed at the turn of 
the century when business education 
as a curriculum was accepted by the 
public secondary school because we 
recognized only the vocational aspect 
of business education; we lost a won- 
derful opportunity when we failed to 
develop the “junior business train- 
ing” course which held such promise 
when it was introduced in the junior 
high school movement of the 1930's; 
and again when the post-war cur- 
riculum evaluation failed to include 
basic business instruction for all. 
Today, opportunity knocks again — 
unless we take advantage of it, we 
may never have another chance. 







































More than Lip-Service Needed 


It is not that business educators 
are not aware of the value of eco- 
nomic education — indeed, even aca- 
demic educators for years have given 
- lip-service, at least, to the necessity 
for developing the economic under- 
standing of our future citizens. 
Almost every statement of the pur- 
poses of education has included eco- 
nomic literacy as a primary function. 
Usually embodied in the broad term 
“citizenship,” this function of edu- 
cation has been included in Spencer’s 
list of the five purposes of education 
around 1850; in the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education of the NEA 
Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education in 1918; 
and probably most effectively in the 
statement of the Four Purposes of 
Education of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the NEA in the 
early 1930’s, to name only a few. 
Since basic economic understanding 
is indispensable to the development 
of intelligent citizenship in our com- 
plex economy, the latter statement 
specifically pin-pointed education for 
economic efficiency as one of the 
four purposes of education. 
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Why Have We Failed? 


The awareness of the need, there- 
fore, is apparent. Why, then, have 
business educators not been more 
successful in their attempts to in- 
clude the development of economic 
literacy as an integral part of edu- 
cation? The reasons are many. We 
shall discuss only the most outstand- 
ing ones. 


1. Lack of Unanimity of Purpose 


Probably the most serious handi- 
cap has been the failure of business 
educators throughout the country to 
develop a common philosophy of basic 
business education. 

What does the term mean? Enter- 
line* clarifies it by naming four areas 
of emphasis: (1) principles of eco- 
nomics, or economic theory ; (2) busi- 
ness economics — understanding the 
organization and functions of busi- 
ness; (3) consumer economics — in- 
telligent decision making in the pur- 
chase of goods and services; and (4) 
personal economics—money manage- 
ment, investments, savings, personal 
record keeping, budgeting, etc. An 
examination of the four areas will 
clearly indicate to the clinical mind 
the interdependence of one area upon 
another; that while one area may be 
emphasized more than another in 
teaching students at different age 
levels, it is impossible to teach one 
area effectively without bringing the 
others into the picture. 


2. Poor Public Relations 


Business educators, perhaps be- 
cause of their lack of unanimity of 
purpose, have never successfully con- 
vinced the general school administra- 
tion of the necessity of basic business 
instruction for all students. Some 
schools have basic business courses 
in the curriculum, but usually only 
as exploratory or pre-employment 
courses for business students. This 
erroneous concept has been intensi- 
fied by poor public relations on the 
part of business educators with the 
administrators. Curriculum planning 
is usually the responsibility of gen- 
eral administration, whose back- 
ground is predominately academic, 
+H. G. Enterline, ““What is Basic Business Edu- 


cation,” UBEA Forum, Vol. XII, No. 6, (March, 
1958), p. 13. 


without a representative from busi- 
ness education. De 

Whose fault is this? Surely we 
cannot blame the school administra- 
tors simply because they come from 
academic backgrounds. Instead, busi- 
ness educators should seek an op- 
portunity to share in curriculum 
planning not only to promote the 
cause of economic literacy, but so 
that they, too, can broaden their per- 
spective to include the total educa- 
tion program. 

Business education has already 
built for itself through its job-train- 
ing program a greater entree into the 
business community than any other 
single phase of education. But are 
businessmen aware of our efforts to 
develop the economic intelligence of 
all our youth? 


3. Crowded Curriculum 


The problem of the crowded cur- 
riculum is evident to all educators. 
This very real problem cannot be 
debated. But this does not relieve 
the educator from his responsibility 
to prepare our youth for effective 
citizenship. 

Public education is at present 
undergoing its most thorough scru- 
tiny by both the professional educa- 
tor and the public — and now is the 
time to put into practice those pur- 
poses of education which both groups 
have long recognized as essential. 
Since education for economic effi- 
ciency is one of these purposes, edu- 
cators must find a way to include 
direct instruction in this area. A 
thorough re-evaluation of every unit 
of every subject now in the curricu- 
lum, making each justify its place in 
terms of the real purposes of educa- 
tion, will probably allow for re- 
organization within the present 
framework of education to include 
basic business instruction. On the 
other hand, such a study may indi- 
cate a change in the present pattern 
of education as far as the time ele- 
ment is concerned, in order to meet 
more adequately the needs of youth. 


4. Poor Preparation of 
Business Teachers for 
Economic Instruction 


While for over twenty-five years 
business educators have recognized 
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their responsibility to the general 
education of all students through 
basic business instruction, we have 
concentrated our efforts on job train- 
ing. Because of the meager back- 
ground in basic business education 
on the part of the business teacher, 
he has shied away from this assign- 
ment. 

Like the secondary school, teacher- 
training programs in business educa- 
tion in the past have concentrated on 
skill training to the neglect and fre- 
quently the exclusion of economic 
education. This is a regrettable situ- 
ation, for business education is the 
logical place for basic business in- 
struction. An improvement in the 
training of business education teach- 
ers to include more economic educa- 
tion is already evident in some 
teacher-training programs. It is 
hoped that this broader program will 
be intensified so that the program on 
the secondary level can be improved 
as a result. 


5. Poor Teaching Practices 
in Basic Business Courses 


Surely no other business subject 
has suffered more intensely from poor 
teaching, confused philosophy, or 
drab content than some courses now 
labelled “basic business.” Instead of 
using a problem-solving approach to 
stimulate thinking on the part of the 
students, developing their ability to 
make wise decisions in meeting their 
present and future economic needs, 
the teacher has allowed the content 
to become bogged down with a minu- 
tia of details, deadening the interest 
of even the most alert student. 

The Council for the Advancement 
of Secondary Education® points out 
that economic education is “more 
than learning economic facts and 
terms, or guided visits to bank, store 
or factory, or gaining consumer in- 
formation. Facts and experience 
must be acquired, of course; but 
there the learning process only be- 
gins. Mere information is largely 
useless unless it is generalized into 





® Council for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion, American Capitalism, An Tetveduction for 


Young Citizens, Case ic Literacy Series, 

No. Ps 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
+s DP. Vi. 
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meaningful concepts that will influ- 
ence day-to-day activities, and aid in 
the solution of economic problems 
that the individual and the nation 
will face.” 

No subject in the curriculum offers 
a better opportunity for lively pres- 
entation of vital information and 
concepts, enriched by the resources 
of the entire community, than basic 
business. 


6. Integrated Subject Matter 


Probably as a result of all the fore- 
going problems, basic business in- 
struction has been integrated into the 
content of other courses outside the 
business education department. In 
many instances this has been effec- 
tively accomplished, but frequently 
the business units become lost in the 
rush to cover material more pertinent 
to the subject involved. 

When “junior business training” 
was introduced into the curriculum 
some 30 years ago, it held great 
promise for becoming a permanent 
place for the development of ele- 
mentary basic business concepts. 
However, at that time most business 
teachers, although recognizing the 
importance of such instruction, had 
been trained to teach only the skill 
subjects and therefore felt little con- 
fidence in their ability to handle this 
new teaching assignment. This atti- 
tude regarding the teaching of basic 
business has continued in many areas 
to the extent that basic business has 
become the “football” of the depart- 
ment. How many times have you 
heard a colleague say with resent- 


ment, “And J have to teach that 
awful basic business next semester!” 

Naturally, with such an attitude 
prevailing among business educators, 
the people who logically should teach 
basic business, other departments 
have recognized the value ‘of the in- 
struction and have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for giving it. For basic 
business education to be a permanent 
loss to the business education de- 
partment would be a regrettable 
breach of logic; but if this happens, 
we have no one to blame but our- 
selves ! 


Re-Appraisal Needed 
But Proper Balance Essential 

In the present re-appraisal of our 
educational system, we must keep in 
mind that American education is de- 
signed to assist every individual 
function at his best according to his 
ability, needs, and interests. We 
must be alert to see that the total cur- 
riculum is kept in proper balance to 
accomplish this purpose. 

If we are to perpetuate our pres- 
ent system of free enterprise, we 
must see that every youth has the op- 
portunity to develop meaningful con- 
cepts that will allow him to analyze 
his daily economic problems and 
make intelligent decisions in solving 
them; for “in view of the sovereign 
role of the individual, the American 
economy cannot long remain pros- 
perous without his informed and ef- 
fective participation.” ® 
~~ @ Council for Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion, American Capitalism, An Introduction for 
Young Citizens, Case Economic wre, Series, 


1, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. , Washington, 
C., p. vi. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COURSE 
BELGIUM, 1998 





Miss Frosch enjoys a talk with Mr. 
Chaffey, the Delegate from Egypt. 


AST summer, July 3lst through 

August 13th, 1958, the XXXIst 
International Economic Course spon- 
sored by S.I.E.C. (Societe Interna- 
tionale pour 1l’Enseignement Com- 
mercial) was held in Liege, Belgium. 

I was planning to be a participant 
in this 1958 Course and so was very 
honored when the president of the 
U.S. Chapter (Dr. Ann Eckersley) 
asked if I should like to serve as 
official U. S. delegate. 

My duties primarily were to set 
forth the aims of business education 
as we teach it here in the United 
States for the members of thirteen 
other participating countries. These 
countries included Austria, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the host coun- 
try of Belgium. This was not done 
in any formal manner such as a lec- 
ture, but rather in an informal man- 
ner while travelling on a bus or train 
or just having morning breakfast. 
Discussions were held with other 
participants and an exchange of ideas 
took place. For me, it also meant a 
renewal of friendships made during 
the Course held in Austria in 1957. 
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Adrienne Frosch 
Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


In addition to the cultural and eco- 
nomic understanding afforded through 
an organization such as S.I.E.C., 
are the close friendships we are able 
to make (and keep) during the two 
weeks of the Course. Another aim of 
the Course is to familiarize members 
with the country where the Course is 
being held. This is done through ex- 
tensive sightseeing. For example, we 
visited such cities as Antwerp (where 
the lifeblood is world shipping), 
Bruges, Huy, Namur, Dinant, Han, 
Tongres, Bokrijk, Yiege (the host 
town), and Brussels. In each of these 
towns, we saw the economic high- 
lights as well as the tourist high- 
lights. 

Many formal lectures were held 
to present a better understanding of 
some of the economic problems that 
Belgium handles in making itself 
economically independent. 

One of the many highlights of the 
two weeks were our three visits to 
the Exposition Internationale at 
Brussels. Another was the reception 
given by the Mayor at the Town Hall 
in Liege. 

Personally, my interests lie in :pre- 
paring our students for their life- 
long jobs in industry. Therefore, I 
was very much interested to learn 
(from those informal discussions) 
that in Sweden students in their ter- 
minal year of the equivalent of our 
high school (approximately age 15- 
16) spend it in the following way: 
They visit an industry for two weeks, 
return to school to discuss that indus- 
try (pro and con) for another two 
weeks ; visit another industry for two 
weeks, return to discuss it for two 
weeks; and so forth for an entire 
year. When they visit the industry, 
they do all sorts of jobs which would 
help familiarize them with what goes 
on in that industry and what types of 


jobs are available within the indus- 
try. It is easy to understand why 
after one year of this type of voca- 
tional guidance the boy or girl who 
makes a choice of an industry will 
generally stay within that industry. 
This system would certainly do away 
with the large turn-over which is 
customary for our youngsters when 
they first enter business. 

Another point of information 
which I learned about Sweden from 
Mr. Hartwig Hermansson, Head- 
master, Gavle Handelsgymnasium, 
was the fact that Sweden has a sys- 
tem of continuation schools (mostly 
evening and Saturdays) run not only 
by the county councils but by the in- 
dustries themselves. At these con- 
tinuation schools, a student may pre- 
pare himself for a degree higher than 
the high school diploma which he 
had received before joining the in- 
dustry. Business is equipped to give 
courses which are accredited by the 
government. 

I was also interested to learn that 
the teaching methods for foreign lan- 
guages (this includes English for our 
European friends) in many of the 
countries is similar. Basically, it con- 
sists of hearing, seeing, and speak- 
ing all at the same time. The student 
hears, via earphones, the tape re- 
cordings which have been made of 
the textbook he is using. He sees as 
he reads the book in front of him. 
And, he speaks the words (repeating 
what he has heard). As this is done, 
the teacher is free to walk about and 
make necessary corrections of the 
student’s speech. Each student is 
seated at a desk in a small sound- 
prooted cubicle. He has complete 
control over the tape recordings for 
his own booth. He can re-play any 
specific passage as many times as he 


wishes. 


Next summer, July 15th through 
July 29th, 1959, the Course will be 
held in France. It is indeed my hope 
and desire to attend. Perhaps some 
of you, reading this article, will join 
me. 
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CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE FEDERAL DEBT....... 





“All of this is not to belittle in 
any manner the size nor the exist- 
ence of the Federal debt; how- 
ever, it is felt that a better under- 
standing of the origin, composi- 
tion, burden, and utilization of 
the debt is needed by present and 
future citizens.” 











NTEREST in the Federal debt has 

markedly increased recently due to 
the requests of the Administration 
for revision of the debt ceiling and 
the Congressional response of a new 
$285 billion debt limitation. The 
purpose of this article is to review the 
current status of the Federal debt— 
noting its origin, composition, bur- 
den, and utilization in our complex 
economy. 


Origin of the Federal Debt 


There can ‘be little doubt that the 
Federal debt originated in two eco- 
nomic happenings: Depression and 
war. In 1930, the Federal debt stood 
at $16.2 billion; by 1940, the Federal 
debt had increased to $43 billion, an 
increase of $27 billion. At the end 
of World War II the debt hit a high 
mark for the 1940’s of $278 billion— 
while the depression-caused increase 
was $27 billion. The changes in the 
Total Gross Debt since World War 
II are illustrated in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
TOTAL L Gross Ath) ne 


SELECTED YEARS 1945 to 1958 
(in billions of dollars) 


1945 78.7 
1947 257.0 
1950 256.7 
1951 259.5 
1952 267.4 
1953 275.2 
1954 278.8 
1955 280.8 
1956 276.7 
1957 275.0 
1958 (Aug.) 278.6 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, September, 
1958, p. 1096, 


After substantial progress in re- 
ducing the debt in the immediate post- 
war period, the “cold war” and the in- 
creasing necessity for preparedness 
prevented further major reductions 
in the 1940’s. In the 50’s, the influe- 
ence of the Korean conflict on the 
Federal debt is especially striking, 
and between 1951 and 1953 the Fed- 
eral debt increased by almost as much 
as the entire debt in 1930; namely, 
$16 billion. 

From this data, it seems fair to gen- 
eralize by saying that of the present 
$279 billion Federal debt, a minor 
portion came from depression spend- 
ing whereas the major portion was 
originated in war or preparation for 
war. 


The Composition of the Federal Debt 

It is not always recognized that 
government securities dre divided in- 
to three broad classifications: (1) 
marketable, (2) nonmarketable, and 
(3) special issues. Table 2 shows the 
relative importance and major com- 
ponents of these classifications. Each 
classification can be discussed from 
the three points of view of market- 
ability, ownership, and term. 


Martin T. Farris 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


TABLE 2 


COMPOSITION OF THE FEDERAL DEPT. 
JULY 31, 1958 


(in billions of dollars) 
Marketable Public Issues 
Treasury Bills 
Certificates of Indebtedness 329 
Treasury Notes 
Treasury Bonds 308 


Nonmarketable Public Issues 
Series E and H 42.3 
Other Series 19.3 


Special Issues of Government 
Agencies and Trust Funds 
Federal Old Age & Sur 
18.3 
27.6 


166.4 


61.6 


45.9 


vivors Insurance Trust 
Others 


Total Interest Bearing Debt 
Matured Debt drawing no 
interest 1.6 


273.9 


Total Federal Debt 275.5 
pry, 
cnet Treasury Bulletin, September, 1958, 
p. 20. 


The marketable issues are saleable 
at any time on the open market and 
are periodically traded. They are 
rarely registered in the name of a spe- 
cific buyer, and possession means. 
ownership. Of these issues, Trea- 
sury Bills have the shortest maturity, 
generally 91 days; Certificates of In- 
debtedness usually mature in 12° 
months; Treasury Notes are issued’ 
for periods from two to five years; 
and Treasury Bonds run from 10 to. 
30 years. 

The nonmarketable securities, de- 
signed mainly for individuals, are is- 
sued in six series, E, F, G, H, J, and 
K. The more familiar Series E and 
H make up the majority of this classi- 
fication, and although they mature in 
slightly less than 10 years, they are 
redeemable at the option of the own- 
er. These securities are registered in 
the name of the owner, and they are: 
neither negotiable nor usable as col- 
lateral in obtaining loans. 
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The Special Issue of Government 
Agencies and Trust Funds classifica- 
tion is composed of that part of the 
Federal debt held and administered by 
the Federal Government itself. The 
main Federal Agencies and Trust 
Funds owning this increasingly large 
share of the Federal debt are: The 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund (excess of receipts over 
payments under the Social Security 
program), Unemployment Trust 
Fund (composed of the funds of the 
Unemployment Compensation plans 
of the states), Government Employ- 
ees Retirement Fund, National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance Fund, and Rail- 
road Retirement Account. Although 
the public most certainly has a claim 
on these funds, this portion of the 
debt is generally considered to be in- 
ternally held by the Federal govern- 
ment itself ; thereby substantially re- 
ducing the amount of the debt held 
by the public. 

Thus, two factors relative to the 
composition of the Federal debt stand 

(1) a substantial part of the 
Federal debt is owned by the Federal 
Government, thereby reducing the 
amount directly held by the public 
to $228.0 billion rather than the. oft- 
quoted $275 billion, and (2) the debt 
is made up of a wide diversity of 
issues, the major part of which is on 
the one hand marketable from day to 
day, and on the other hand predomi- 
nantly short term in nature. The fur- 
ther significance of the short-term an- 
ture and the specific ownership of the 
Federal debt will be discussed in con- 
junction with the burden and the 
utilization of the debt below. 


The Burden of the Federal Debt 


Basically, the burden of the debt 
can be considered from two broad 
points of view: The managerial prob- 
lems of the debt, and the cost of the 
debt. The short term nature of the 
debt as well as its marketability cause 
problems in Federal management. 
The fact that large portions of the 
debt must be refinanced on a more 
or less regular basis causes a problem 
for the Treasury Department. Not 
only must the Treasury stand ready to 
redeem the nonmarketable portion 
($62 billion) at-any time its owners 
decide to redeem, but also -it must 
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constantly be faced with a problem of 
refinancing the large portion of the 
marketable classification which comes 
due each 90 days, 12 months, or from 
two to five years. Table 3 indicates 
the short term nature of the market- 
able debt. 


TABLE 3 


MATURITY SCHEDULE OF INTEREST 
BEARING PUBLIC Sa Ae ee 
SECURITIES OUTSTANDING 





JULY 31, 19588 
(in millions of dollars) 
1958 0,989 
1959 25,631 
1960 8,17 
1961 16,551 
1962 7,045 
1963 13,735 
1964 11,420 
1965 11,597 
1966 4,434 
1967 8,297 
1969 657 
1974 654 
1978 1,604 
1985 1,135 
1990 1,727 
1995 2,742 
Total 166,391 


® Using “First call year” for maturity date on 
Treasury Bonds. 
9 eee: Treasury Bulletin, 1958, p. 
4-25. 
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The administrative problem of con- 
stantly refinancing the debt which 
arises because approximately half of 
the marketable debt matures within 
sixteen months cannot be easily 
solved. As long as the money markets 
are such that buyers prefer short- 
term securities at present interest 
rates, the Treasury can only slowly 
lengthen the term on the debt without 
radically changing the interest rate 
on the debt, or violently upsetting the 
delicately balanced money markets. 
Since the debt has assumed a definite 
function in the financial markets of 
our economy, as noted below, this is 
a difficult task. Therefore, the nation 
seems destined to be faced with a 
problem of refinancing, at least for 
the next decade or so. 

In addition to the Treasury’s ad- 
ministrative task and the cost of re- 
financing, an element of competition 
for available funds is injected into 
the money markets. When the gov- 
ernment is forced to borrow $76 bil- 
lion in the next 16 months because 
of the short-term nature of the debt, 
it means that $76 billion less is avail- 
able for borrowing by private sources. 
Further, the constant necessity to re- 
finance detracts from the desired flex- 
ibility of the Federal Reserve System 
in controlling credit. Therefore, one 
of the costs of the debt can be cal- 
culated in terms of private borrow- 
ing denied and in terms of a less ef- 
fective credit control system. 





However, the burden of the debt as 
measured by cost can be approached 
from yet two different points of view: 
The absolute cost and the relative cost 
of the Federal debt. In the absolute 
sense, the cost of the Federal debt is 
the annual interest charge which must 
come out of the budget receipts of the 
Federal Government. Table 4 indi- 
cates that this absolute cost has in- 
creased from $5.6 billion annually in 
1950 to $7.2 billion in 1958. This 29 
per cent increase in the annual inter- 
est burden has been caused by two 
forces operating simultaneously: The 
absolute increase in the size of the 
debt, and the higher interest rates 
necessary in order to refinance the 
debt. In an absolute sense, then, the 
Federal debt is becoming a more ex- 
pensive item in our economy. 


TABLE 4 


MPUTED J ieeesl CHARGES AND 
Be INTEREST RATE ON THE 
EDERAL DEBT, 1950-1958 
(dollars in millions) 


Computed 

Annual Annual 
End of Debt Interest Interest 
Year Outstanding we Rate 
1950 255,209 613 2.20 
1951 252, 853 940 2.27 
1952 256,863 5,981 2.33 
1953 263,997 6,432 2.44 
1954 268,910 6,298 2.34 
1955 271,785 6,387 2.35 
1956 269,883 6,950 2.58 
1957 268,486 7,325 2.7 
1958 (July) 273, 9108 7,208 2.6 


® There is $1.6 billion in debt which has matured 
and bears no interest. 

Source: Treasury Bulletin, 1958, 
p. 21. 
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In the relative sense, however, the 
burden of the debt is decreasing. 
Thus, if the debt is measured as a 
percentage of the nation’s Gross Na- 
tional Product, it is seen that the bur- 
den of the fairly stable debt becomes 
progressively less when the nation 
produces more, as illustrated in Table 
5. Although the Gross National 
Product figures are in terms of cur- 
rent dollars and therefore reflect the 
inflation of the 1950's, it is well to 
remember that the debt is likewise 
repaid in terms of these inflated dol- 
lars. 


TABLE 5 


THE GROSS FEDERAL DEBT AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT, SELECTED YEARS, 1950-1957 

(dollars in billions) 


Gross Gross National 


Year Debt Product Percentage 
1950 256.7 285.1 90 
1953 275.2 363.2 76 
1954 278.8 361.2 77 
1955 280.8 391.7 72 
1956 276.7 414.7 67 
1957 275.0 434.4 63 
1958 (Aug.) 278.6 429.0 64 

rece: Federal aad Bulletin, September, 


Sour F. 
1958, p. 1096 and 1 
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From the point of view of burden 
of the debt, therefore, three more or 
less conflicting conclusions can be 
drawn. In terms of the absolute 
costs, the debt is becoming more bur- 
densome as interest charges mount. 
In terms of administrative problems 
and effective credit control, the bur- 
den of the debt remains approxi- 
mately at the same level with some 
hope of less burden in the long run. 
In terms of relative costs, the burden 
of the debt is markedly decreasing. 


Utilization of the Federal Debt 


In contrast to the burdens of Fed- 
eral debt, it should be noted that the 
debt is being utilized by various in- 
stitutions and individuals in our com- 
plex economy to serve their special 
needs for safe and convenient invest- 
ment of surplus funds. This impor- 
tant function performed by the Fed- 
eral debt should not be overlooked. 

An analysis of the ownership of 
federal securities, as listed in Table 
6, reveals that the largest ownership 
groups are commercial banks, individ- 
uals, and the government. Each of 
these groups is using the Federal debt 
to serve its peculiar needs for an 
adaptable, yet safe, investment. 


TABLE 6 
OWNERSHIP OF FEDERAL SECURITIES, 


(in billions of dollars) 


Owner Amount Percentage 
Commercial Banks 64.6 23.3 
Federal Reserve Banks 25.4 9.2 
U.S. Government 

Investment Accounts 55.9 20.2 
Individuals 66.4 24.0 
Insurance Companies 11.7 4.2 
Mutual Savings Banks 7.4 2.7 
Corporations 12.9 4.7 
State and Local Governments 16.9 6.1 
Miscellaneous 15.2 5.5 

Total 276.4 


Pala Treasury Bulletin, September, 1958, p. 


Commercial banks are able to in- 


vest excess funds in short-term se- 
curities of the Federal debt with max- 
imum security and at the same time 
earn a small return on the investment. 
By “scheduling” their holdings to ma- 
ture periodically, “cash” is available 
as needed. In this way, the need for 
earnings on excess funds is served 
while preserving the banks’ need for 
liquidity. 

Use of the debt by individuals is 
more commonly understood. Through 
the purchase of government bonds, 
savings can be converted easily into 
interest-bearing securities without the 
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necessity of knowledge of compli- 
cated money markets. Convenience 
of investment is insured through sys- 
tematic deductions from pay checks 
or by transfers from bank accounts. 
Such investments provide the maxi- 
mum safety and at the same time the 
investment may be easily converted 
into cash if the need arises. 

The Federal government finds its 
own debt a convenient and safe place 
to invest the funds entrusted to its 
care, such as Social Security and Re- 
tirement Funds. With increasing 
billions of dollars being credited to 
these reserves, the problem of safe 
yet liquid sources for investment 
would be considerable if the securi- 
ties of the Federal debt were not 
available. 

Corporations, insurance groups, 
state and local governments, and others 
employ debt as a source of investment 
for excess funds because of the safe- 
ty and easy convertibility to cash if 
funds become needed. For example, 
if a corporation sells stocks and bonds 
to the public in order to raise funds 
for a new plant, the total of these 
funds may not be immediately needed. 
If half the funds will be needed in 


six months to pay for the plant and 
half will be needed in one year to 
pay for equipment, the corporation 
can invest in the Federal debt choos- 
ing securities which mature in six 
months and a year in the amounts 
necessary. A return is earned on the 
funds which would otherwise be idle 
and the availability of the funds when 
needed and their safety are guaran- 
teed. The same applies to state and 
local governments, insurance com- 
panies, and others. 

Whether this positive utilization 
plus the decreasing relative burden 
of the Federal debt offsets the disad- 
vantages of the increasing absolute 
burden and the administrative and so- 
cial problems involved is a decision 
which our society must make. All of 
this is not to belittle in any manner 
the size nor the existence of the Fed- 
eral debt; however, it is felt that a 
better understanding of the origin, 
composition, burden and _ utilization 
of the debt is needed by present and 
future citizens. Teachers and other 
leaders of our country have a respon- 
sibility to become informed on this 
important factor in our economy and 
to appraise others of these facts. 





By Merle W. Wood 
Lincoln High Scheel — 
Des Moines, lowa 





DEBIT 
CREDIT 
meant 
he owes 
he trusts 


one who trusts. 





Originally the words debit and credit applied to accounts re- 
ceivable and payable. When a person ba 
the purchaser was "debit", meaning "he owes". A "credit" was 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC—TEACHING THE WHY IN THE 
DIVISION OF FRACTIONS 


Try explaining these concepts, and work them with 


your students. It is fun for all. 


[NX reviewing the four fundamental 
arithmetical processes in business 
arithmetic, division involving the use 
of fractions such as % divided by % 
is encountered. The student will au- 
tomatically change the division sign 
to a multiplication sign and invert the 
divisor thus: 

1 1 1 4 2 

2 4 2 1 1 

This procedure, once learned by 
the student, is easily carried out. 
However, does the student know why 
he is following this procedure? Is 
there any value in teaching the math- 
ematical reasoning for the procedure ? 

It appears to the writer that mathe- 
matics can be made more challeng- 
ing and interesting to young people 
if they are not asked to memorize 
“how to do” but rather challenged to 
think “Why and how.” Why do you 
change the sign? Why do you invert? 
When the student learns the “why,” 
the “how” then becomes meaningful 
to him. 

The problem may be presented as 
follows: 


1 1 
4a 
may be written 
1 
2 
1 Be 
— or —|—. 
4 2 4 


The lines represent division, hence 
this problem has three division com- 
ponents : 
1 1 
1) 1-+2;2) 1+4;and 3) — + —. 
2 4 
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The division line represents a rela- 
tionship. That is, 


1 1 
. - 
expresses the relationship of 
1 1 
— to — 
2 a 
or how many times 
1 1 
— goes into —. 
4 2 


This relationship must be maintained. 
Students have had practice in work- 
ing with fractions and common de- 
nominators. They know that both the 
numerator and the denominator can 
be multiplied by the same number 
without changing the value of the 


fraction. Therefore 
1 2 
— can be multiplied by —. 
2 2 
Thus 


1 1 2 2 


oases! EE dees TR necks GO) ete 
2 2 2 4 


This concept can be applied as fol- 
lows: 


a a sl so 
2 2 1 1 2 
Ronnie TE “senciadieeipninsaiesn CEES iiss’ MIS: atcha Se 
1 1 4 1 1 

eR en eee 

eee en 


The teacher explains that based on 
the above example of dividing frac- 
tions, we can use a short-cut method 
which eliminates entirely the denomi- 
nator, namely © 

1 4 

—xX—. 

4 1 


We merely work with the numerator. 


Frank R. Gammardella 
East Syracuse High School 
East Syracuse, New York 


We automatically disregard the de- 
nominator because it resolves to 1. 
This is the reason for changing the 
sign and inverting the divisor. 

The same problem can be solved by 
another method which is easier, 
though perhaps not as familiar. The 
problem 


1 1 
‘wey 
as shown above may be stated 
1/1 
2/4 


If we can find a common denomi- 
nator for both fractions, and con- 
vert to that common denominator, 
then both denominators would be 





equal and cancel each other. Ex- 
ample : 
ce tb Mites A ae 2 | 1 
2 | .-2e314 43-4 
2 
1 
The common denominators in fourths 
2 
cancel out and you have left — which 
1 
equals 2. 
This method is foolproof, easy tu 
teach, and easy to use. Thus: 
1 1 ES ate, tS | 1X3 
a S318 8x5 (SRS 
3 5 
3 


Try explaining these concepts, and 
work them with your students. It is 
fun for all. 
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THE HUMAN 
ELEMENT IN 


OFFICE 


MANAGEMENT 


CHINE IS FUNCTIONING/ 


HE human element is the most 

vital and significant element in the 
business office. Though inadequately 
recognized, that conclusion was true 
fifty years ago; it is true and still in- 
sufficiently recognized today. 

Much is being written about elec- 
tronic processes, automation, and 
other modern, streamlined procedures 
and their application in the office in 
the interest of increased efficiency 
and greater economy. Not too infre- 
quently has the typical reader of these 
interesting articles been justified in 
concluding that within the near fu- 
ture the staff of a modern office will 
consist of an executive and two or 
three technicians. - The technicians 
will keep the mysterious electronic 
brains and other automatic devices 
functioning; the executive will de- 
vote his time to digesting summaries 
of the information produced in such 
a miraculous manner. 

With the hope of rapidly over- 
coming the comparative lag which has 
been so apparent in the office we have 
been concentrating, too frequently at 
the expense of employees, on mechan- 
ical and electrical gadgets and their 
spectacular performances. As a re- 
sult of this eagerness, many office 
managers and other executives have 
apparently become ultra machine- 
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Stanley C. Robinson 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Business teachers frequently speak before business 
men’s groups. Here is what one of them said. Many 
points apply equally well to business and school ad- . 


ministration. 


conscious and have neglected the wel- 
fare and morale of their employees. 

A. service contract is generally 
maintained on each piece of major 
office equipment to insure that it re- 
ceives adequate attention. Are we 
comparably concerned when an em- 
ployee begins to display abnormal or 
unusual behavior? Frequently, we 
are not. If the human problem is 
of psychological nature or becomes 
so noticeable that we cannot ignore it, 
we are prone to inform the indivi- 
ual that he must “get back in line” 
and cease being such a pest. When 
such therapeutic efforts fail to pro- 
duce desired results, we start looking 
for ways through which we can free 
ourselves of the problem child. Why 
the contrast when compared to our 
interests in equipment? 

We profess awareness of the fact 
that human beings are dynamic, 
sensitive, individualistic, and com- 
plex. Yet in its actions toward and 
relationships with subordinates and 
other employees, management more 
than occasionally subjects all of them 
to the same treatment. “I treat ’em 
all alike” is frequently uttered by the 
supervisor as he proudly explains 
how he evades being accused of fa- 
voritism. He has no time nor sees 
any need for treating employees as 
individuals, 


Do new employees receive the nec- 
essary amount of individual atten- 
tion, adequate training and develop- 
ment, and are their respective apti- 
tudes recognized and capitalized on 
for the benefit of the office as well 
as for the improved morale of the in- 
dividual? I enjoy doing what I can 
do particularly well and if you will 
recognize my high aptitudes, you are 
assured of my earnest endeavors to 
raise my performance to ever-in- 
creasing heights. Ignore my individ- 
ualism and you will receive only 
mediocre performance from me. Be- 
cause of the wide variations among 
the strong interests, attitudes, apti- 
tudes, and other abilities of those who 
compose any work group, manage- 
ment, through its supervisors, has a 
big and significant task for recogniz- 
ing individual traits, of capitalizing 
on them to the extent that one compli- 
ments or supplements another in the 
work program, and of determining 
the type of motivation which is most 
effective for each member of the 
group. 

Cooperative, efficient functioning 
of the office staff members directly 
influences, and, in the majority of in- 
stances controls, the efficiency of the 
office—even the ultimate success of 
the enterprise. This implies happy 
workers, superior performance of all 














duties, and a cooperative spirit which 
permeates the entire office. It em- 
phasizes the significance of good hu- 
man relations. It points toward the 
necessity for skillful intelligent su- 
pervision. 


Requirements for Good Supervision 


If good office managers and their 
supervisors have a strong influence 
as leaders of people, do they have 
any common or basic needs to assist 
them in extending that influence ? The 
answer is “yes”. Many years of re- 
search and experience by numerous 
leaders in this phase of human en- 
deavor enable us to generalize on at 
least a. few major needs which are 
realized by those who successfully 
supervise others. Among them are: 

1. Knowledge of the work to be 
accomplished 

2. Knowledge of their responsibili- 
ties as supervisors or as managers. 

3. Skill in instructing effectively 

4. Skill in improving present meth- 
ods and procedures 

5. Skill in leading people. 

In addition to certain major needs, 
do good supervisors, on any level, 
possess certain traits or character- 
istics which contribute to their suc- 
cess? Available literature and ex- 
perience indicate strongly that suc- 
cessful leaders use several sound 
foundation principles in maintaining 
good relationships with their subor- 
dinates. Probably the most impor- 
tant include: 

1. Let each person involved know 
how he is getting along. 

2. Give credit where it is due and 
when it is due. 

3. Tell people in advance of 
changes that will affect them. 

4. Make the most of each person’s 
ability. 

5. Recognize differences which 
exist among people. 

6. Treat people as individuals and 
respect them as such. 


Qualities of Effective Supervisors 


Another consideration —_ which 
strongly influences the quality and 
degree of human relations prevailing 
among members of the office staff is 





1 Supported through publications of Spriegel, 
W. R.; Pfiffner, J. M.; ae N. R. F., et al on 
the subject of human relations. 
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their attitude toward supervision. 
What, in their estimation, distin- 
guishes good supervisors from poor 
ones? In an attempt to determine 
the answer to this question, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, in 
1954, conducted a research project 
with the cooperation of people em- 
ployed in various phases of work in 
several governmental and industrial 
operations.2 Through interrogating 
supervisors and employees, also 
through evaluations of supervisory 
performances, considerable interest- 
ing data were collected. From these, 
observations pertinent to this subject 
can be made. Among them are: 

1. Effective supervisors are hu- 
man-relations minded. They are in- 
terested in their subordinates who 
feel free to discuss personal and job 
problems with their supervisors 
knowing that all will be kept in con- 
fidence. 

2. Good supervisors tend to be- 
come good counselors. They willingly 
take time to listen while employees 
relate their difficulties, then endeavor 
to help them to understand their real 
problems more clearly. 

3. The good supervisor is a good 
communicator. He is cognizant of 
the type of information his employees 
desire and makes sure that, when 
available, it is passed on to them. He 
also lets each employee know where 
he stands in the group. 

4. Simultaneous to being sympa- 
thetic and understanding, good super- 
visors are good disciplinarians. They 
do not neglect taking disciplinary 
action when circumstances warrant 
for fear of causing hard feelings. 
Employees who commit wilful viola- 
tions or do poor work are disciplined 
appropriately and quickly. 

5. Good supervisors are effective 
planners and skillful organizers. They 
establish clear-cut lines of responsi- 
bility and authority, refrain from giv- 
ing conflicting instructions, and are 
certain that each employee clearly un- 
derstands what he is supposed to do. 

6. Effective supervisors are de- 
cisive, use good judgment, practice 
consistency, and have happy, produc- 
tive employees. 





2 Pfiffner, J. M., “The Executive Supervisor; an 
Organization Research Study,” Personnel, May, 
1955; V31:pp 530-540. 





The findings from this research 
rather firmly support the foundation 
principles previously mentioned. 
Combined, they convey a sufficiently 
clear conception of what people ex- 
pect of their supervisors as members 
of management. 

Office management, through its su- 
pervisors, must. be thorough, sincere, 
and consistent in its attitude toward 
and regard for all members of its 
staff. Each individual’s abiliites, 
wants, emotions, and general morale 
should be among the factors of which 
his supervisor is constantly aware. 
When employees approve of their or- 
ganization, have respect for and find 
challenge and personal satisfaction in 
their jobs, and have confidence in 
their supervisor, their wholehearted 
cooperation and application are not 
difficult to obtain. 


Individuals Demand and Deserve 
Individual Management 

Although modern equipment and 
improved procedures can contribute 
toward enabling the office better to 
serve its proper function in the en- 
terprise, they are completely depend- 
ent on employees who understand 
them and know how to plan for their 
most effective application. Complex, 
rapid-motion machines can and will 
displace certain office employees be- 
cause they can perform the skilled 
repetitive operations more rapidly, 
more accurately, and more economic- 
ally than can human beings. Ma- 
chines will never replace people, how- 
ever. Instead, they will probably 
contribute to a demand for a gradu- 
ally increasing number of more com- 
petent employees who can assume 
greater responsibilities in the office. 
Evidence to support this statement 
is steadily increasing in various parts 
of our country. 

Effective application of and de- 
sired results from modern machines 
and improved procedures will be 
achieved in the office only when ap- 
plication is planned and the machines 
are operated by loyal, competent, 
happy employees. Human beings— 
their development, welfare, and 
morale—must not be neglected, they 
still compose the most sensitive, most 
complicated, and the most significant 
element in the modern office. 
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The Business Club participates with the Triple Cities NOMA 
Chapter in putting on the Triple Cities Business Show. 


N the fall of 1956 a business club 

was formed at Broome Technical 
Community College with future 
plans for affiliating with the National 
Office Management Association of 
the Triple Cities area. Official recog- 
nition was gained from the Triple 
Cities NOMA group on November 
29, 1956, through the cooperation of 
Ralph Cowgill, Chairman of the Ed- 
ucation Committee of the Triple 
Cities Chapter and Aubrey J. Kal- 
baugh, President. 

Our Business Club affiliation with 
Triple Cities NOMA Chapter is 
unique in that it is the only affiliation 
on a college level in the United 
States and Canada. Membership of 
the club is limited to students and 
faculty of Broome Technical Com- 
munity College and our club consti- 
tution must be approved by the 
Triple Cities NOMA whenever any 
adjustments or changes are made, to 
be certain that we adhere to the prin- 
ciples set up by NOMA. 

The purposes of the Club are as 
follows : 
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1. To allow students to obtain a 
working knowledge of the com- 
munity and the industries therein. 

2. To make the community and 
business aware of the courses being 
taught and the training being given 
students in the Business Technology 
Program. 

3. To be of service to our college 
and to gain it honor and recognition 
through our work. 

Activities 

In setting up the program for the 
first year, full cooperation was given 
by Triple Cities NOMA. Many field 
trips were made to NOMA-member 
industries and NOMA speakers 
came to the college. The Club visited 
New York State Electric and Gas 
Company, First-City National Bank 
of Binghamton, Ozalid Corporation, 
Link Aviation Corporation, Bing- 
hamton Container Corporation, En- 
dicott-Johnson Shoe Corporation, 
Ansco, IBM, Binghamton Savings 
Bank, and Scintilla Aviation Com- 
pany. In addition, we had speakers 
from New York State Electric and 


A BUSINESS 
CLUB WITH 
NOMA 
AFFILIATION 


Robert L. Cann 
Broome Technical Community College 
Binghamton, New: York 


Gas and First-City National Bank. 

In the spring of 1957 the group 
took a three-day trip to New York 
City visiting the New York Stock 
Exchange, Jules Bache & Company 
brokerage house, Dun and Brad- 
street credit organization, Federal 
Reserve Bank, United Nations Build- 
ing, World Trade Fair, and New 
York Colosseum. In addition, evening 
trips to the various musical plays and 
one baseball game at Yankee Stadium 
were made. Average cost for each 
student was $30 which was paid by 
those taking the trip. 

Dues have been set at $3 a year to 
defray current business expenses. In 
addition, $96 was raised from a food 
concession at the Junior College bas- 
ketball tournament held in 1957. This 
money was used to buy a $25 War 
Bond given to the outstanding busi- 
ness student graduating in 1957 and 
to underwrite a deficit for the senior 
class. 

The last meeting of the year was a 
luncheon meeting in a local hotel at 
which time the President of the Col- 
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lege, the Dean, the Head of the Busi- 
ness Department, and all instructors 
in the Business Department were 
given honorary school life member- 
ships in the organization. 


The 1957-1958 School Year 


With the coming of the 1957-58 
school year, the College moved from 
the heart of Binghamton to its new 
campus located in the hills on the 
outskirts of the city. Enrollment in 
the Business Department increased 
about 30 percent and club member- 
ship jumped from 46 to 84 members. 

The Business Club participated 
with the Triple Cities NOMA Chap- 
ter in putting on the Triple Cities 
Business Show on the dates of No- 
vember 11 and 12, 1957, at the En- 
dicott-Johnson Recreation Center in 
Johnson City. At this time the Club 
had a booth to tell about the Business 
Department at Broome Tech, as well 
as assisting, in as many activities as 
possible, those businesses who had 
displays. 

The following is a letter received 
from Edward Merrill, president of 
NOMA, written to Donald Young, 
president of the Business Club: 

“T want to take a moment to 
ask you to thank all the Busi- 
ness Club members who, like 
yourself, made possible the suc- 
cessful Business Show. It is sin- 
cere and honest that this, our 
most successful show to date, 
was more smoothly conducted as 
a direct result of the assistance 
you gave the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the 
show.” 

The Triple Cities NOMA group 
gave the Business Club $100 for their 
participation in this affair and the 
Club has already allocated $50 of 
this for scholarships to Broome Tech. 

This past year the Business Club 
took over a new function, handling 
all of the checking at the Student 


viewer Expects of the Applicant 
During the Interview.” This was 
televised on local Channel 12, 
WNBF TV. The second speaker 
discussed ‘““What the Employer Ex- 
pects of the Employees.” 

The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion of the Triple Cities area request- 
ed that the Business Club put on a 
Business Machine Show for the 
Work Shop held here in our Student 





Center. The club cooperated in this 
program. In addition, arrangements 
were made for the club to act as 
buyers for the Follett College Book 
Company of Chicago. The Business 
Club will receive a commission. These 


funds also will add to the treasury. | 


The Club is serving the College 
and the community and gaining a 
great deal of insight into actual busi- 
iness operations. 
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DOG 


Patricia Pruneau 
Presentation of Mary Academy 
Hudson, New Hampshire 





Sometimes, with but the use of one or two characters, the art-typist is able to impart the 
photograph look to a drawing. In this design, only the asterisk and the period were used but, 
by striking over, varying the intensity of the touch, and controlling the horizontal and vertical 
movement of the carriage, the effect shown was brought about. There are at least 5,000 
individual strokes in this design. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 
magazine. 


Center for all public and private ac- 
tivities and occasions. The money 
thus earned was used to help under- 
write the expenses of another New 
York trip. 

Last year’s club has also had two 
luncheon speakers. The first spoke 
on the subject of, “What the Inter- 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


CLERICAL WORK 


MEASUREMENT parr 


Henry Gunders 


Associate Director, Management Advisory Services 


Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
Houston, Texas 


NCREASING attention has been 

paid in the last several years to the 
need for control of distribution costs. 
In the realm of the controller’s func- 
tion, clerical cost control is of prime 
importance. Such control presup- 
poses the ability to measure—with as 
much accuracy as is necessary and 
practicable—the magnitude and cost 
of the various clerical tasks required 
to carry on a business. Various tech- 
niques have been developed to meas- 
ure clerical work, all of which are 
designed to answer with varying de- 
grees of precision the need for cleri- 
cal cost of control. 

Basically, the requirements of a 
work measurement system for the 
office are quite similar to those for 
the factory which have been well 
established in the form of stop watch 
and formula time study over several 
decades. Frequently one finds com- 
panies whose system of controlling 
direct labor through the medium of 
time study and cost accounting leaves 
little to be desired ; yet, payroll costs 
for clerical labor, often of substantial 
importance, are subject to no control 
whatever. 

What accounts for this lack of con- 
trol over clerical labor? There are a 
number of reasons. First, the empha- 
sis placed on control of industrial 
labor by the industrial engineer has 
not been matched by the office man- 
ager or the accountant, with respect 
to clerical work. Second, there has 
been an understandable reluctance on 
the part of management to attempt 
the use of the stop watch in offices. 
It is often feared that such a pro- 
cedure may increase the speed of the 
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trend toward white-collar unioniza- 
tion. Therefore, a need exists for 
alternative techniques of setting work 
standards in the office, not subject to 
the disadvantages attributed to stop- 
watch time study. Finally, a much 
broader amount of variation in prod- 
uctivity is possible in the perform- 
ance of mental or partially mental 
tasks than is the case with purely 
physical tasks. To illustrate, it is un- 
usual to find productivity variances 
of as much as 100 per cent in the 
productivity of, for example, two ex- 
perienced drillpress operators; by 


- way of contrast it may be added that 


reading speeds of 300-400 words per 
minute are average, but speeds in 
excess of 1,000 words per minute 
have been observed. 

It may.appear at first glance that 
the need for measurement of clerical 
productivity will be substantially 
minimized by reason of the introduc- 
tion of high-speed electronic data 
processing equipment into the office. 
However, the impact of the potential 
of such equipment will probably not 
eliminate the need for clerical opera- 
tives performing manual office work. 
In fact, among the most advanced 
installations of clerical work meas- 
urement systems are those of com- 
panies which have consistently been 
in the forefront of exploring the uses 
of high speed electronic data process- 
ing and late model tabulating 
equipment. 


Purposes of Work Measurement 


The establishment and maintenance 
of a clerical work measurement sys- 
tem serves a number of purposes: 


1. It serves as a means for de- 
termining what clerical productivity 
may be expected as a fair day’s work. 

2. It provides the necessary data 
for budgeting clerical costs, based on 
clerical work standards, according 
to various levels of clerical activity. 
Frequently, such budgets call atten- 
tion to possible reductions in over- 
head expenses previously thought to 
be “fixed,” when shrinking sales 
volume demands that such reductions 
be made. Moreover, in businesses 
subject to seasonal clerical peaks, the 
need for additional clerical work 
force may be forecast with reason- 
able accuracy, both as to the time 
and the numbers required. 

3. It gives management a method 
for appraising the efficiency of cleri- 
cal supervision. Ofttimes, a super- 
visor may be thought to be efficient 
by reason of his prompt submission 
of reports and other accounting data. 
This apparent efficiency may be 
merely the result of overstaffing in 
his department A quantitative analy- 
sis of clerical tasks tends to disclose 
such situations, and to provide man- 
agement with a tool for continually 
measuring departmental efficiency 
against a reasonably accurate yard- 
stick, 

4. It serves as a formal procedure 
for constantly reviewing accounting 
methods and systems, with a view to 
lowering clerical costs. Such review 
represents an area where the ac- 
counting practitioner can render his 
clients a substantial service. In the 
process of making system studies, 
there are usually a number of alterna- 
tives meriting consideration. One of 
the most important considerations in 
selecting the best alternative is that 
of labor cost. Clerical work standards 
provide the means for forecasting the 
respective labor cost of each of the 
alternatives; in addition, it becomes 
practical to state the costs of the. 
present system in the same terms as 
the projected alternative system. This 
can prevent the common mistake of 
comparing the productivity under the 
present system, together with the 
inefficiencies it may contain, with 
that of an ideal projected system, and 
the resulting disappointment when 
the new system falls far short of 
expectations. 
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5. It can provide the chief ac- 
counting officer who has supervisory 
responsibility over sizable clerical 
staffs with the necessary controls 
over the volume of clerical work, and 
the staff required to process it. 

6. A clerical work measurement 
system helps in the development of 
a system for employee up-grading 
and salary adjustments in the cleri- 
cal field, based on productivity rather 
than on length of service, or on a 
general impression that the quality 
of work has been satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the process of setting clerical 
work standards, it is generally dis- 
covered that the productivity of vari- 
ous experienced clerks performing 
essentially the same type of work 
varies widely. This information is 
useful for determining what salary 
adjustments shall be made. As a 
corollary, these standards may well 
serve as a guide in pre-employment 
testing. While it is quite usual to re- 
quire typists, key punch operators, 
etc., to be able to produce a specified 
quantity of work in order to qualify 
for employment, the same require- 
ment is not usually applied to file 
clerks, posting clerks, etc. The rea- 
son may be found in the unavaila- 
bility of proper productivity criteria 
to be applied to these areas of man- 
ual clerical work. 


Clerical Incentives 


7. A clerical work measurement 
system greatly facilitates setting up 
clerical incentives. There are many 
indications that the proper applica- 
tion of incentives to clerical work 
can produce substantial benefits. Re- 
searchers in the field of work stand- 
ards believe that productivity for 
tasks performed under incentive ex- 
ceeds that of nonincentive work by 
approximately 30 per cent. It is not 
suggested that such incentives are 
applicable to all types of clerical 
work; nevertheless, increases of as 
much as 60-100 per cent have been 
noted as the result of the installation 
of the incentive system. It should be 
noted that such incentives may be of 
various types, financial or otherwise, 
for groups of employees, or for in- 
dividuals. Usually, the mere intro- 
duction of a clerical work measure- 
ment system will result in some in- 
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creases in production, based on noth- 
ing more than the feeling of the 
employees that the amount and qual- 
ity of work turned out by them is to 
be subjected to constant review and 
evaluation. Clerical work standards, 
coupled with continuing reporting of 
work volume, can provide the neces- 
sary facts for critical review of em- 
ployment requisitions. 

8. It is frequently discovered dur- 
ing examinations of areas of exces- 
sive clerical expense that no control 
exists over additions to the payroll. 
If any review of requisitions for 
additional employment is made, the 
resulting decision is often based on 
nothing more than the clerical super- 
visor’s insistence that additional 
clerks are needed. Clerical work 
standards, coupled with continuing 
reporting of work volume, provide 
the necessary facts for critical re- 
view of employment requisitions. 

Any discussion of the purposes and 
techniques of clerical work measure- 
ment would be incomplete without 
a discussion of the work content to 
be analyzed. 


Segregating Unmeasurable Jobs 

Many clerical supervisors, while 
agreeing in principle that the estab- 
lishment of clerical work standards 
may produce beneficial results, con- 
tend that too many jobs in their of- 
fices depend on the use of judgment, 
and are therefore unmeasurable. 
However, detailed analysis usually 
shows that what generally passes for 
judgment may actually be nothing 
more than comparison, inspection, se- 
lection of classification, all of which 
may be measured. Doubtless there will 
be a number of tasks of a true 
judgment nature, requiring creative 
thought not subject to measurement. 

The segregation of such tasks 
from those of a routine nature is 
frequently productive of substantial 
benefits, because it pinpoints those 
tasks where compensation is based 
on the exercise of judgment which 
may—in point of time—comprise 
only a small portion of the task. For 
example, a detailed study of work 
done by certain types of professional 
workers may disclose an inordinate 
amount of rather routine clerical 
work which could be performed far 





less expensively by lower paid em- 
ployees. 

What technique should be used to 
translate the general objective of 
establishing control over clerical ex- 
penses into a system of clerical work 
measurement and volume and effi- 
ciency reporting? Experience indi- 
cates that no one best technique 
exists. Rather, there are a number 
of possible approaches which will be 
discussed in detail. Each situation 
must be analyzed, considering such 
matters as the size of the clerical 
staff to be studied, the complexity of 
the tasks under review, and the like- 
lihood of realizing clerical cost re- 
ductions greater than the costs of 
installation and maintenance of the 
system. 


Simple Comparison 


The first and most obvious tech- 
nique is that of simple comparison of 
the productivity attained in one’s 
own office with that of other com- 
panies in a similar line of business. 
A number of rather ambitious proj- 
ects of this type have been under- 
taken by such groups as the Life Of- 
fice Management Association, the 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, etc. Although the com- 
panies participating in these studies 
often have fairly comparable pro- 
cedures,and have submitted their pro- 
duction statistics in accordance with 
uniform questionnaires, attempts to 
get a reasonable amount of correla- 
tion from these statistics have not 
generally been successful. An ex- 
ception is represented by those data 
relating to clerical tasks where prod- 
uctivity is largely controlled by elec- 
trically driven equipment, such as 
tabulating, duplicating, and address- 
ing machines. 

What are the reasons for this lack 
of conformity? Principally, it may 
due to the difficulties involved in 
attempting to state the detailed con- 
ditions under which given production 
was attained, and to the problems 
encountered when trying to adjust 
the raw production data for dif- 
ferences in conditions whose dimen- 
sions are not usually expressed 
quantitatively. 

The majority of office tasks, in 
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point of total time consumed, is of 
a manual or semi-manual nature. 
Even though productivity rates for 
these tasks are compared for com- 
panies within the same industry, sub- 
stantial variations are usually en- 
countered. One is forced to the con- 
clusion that industry-wide produc- 
tivity statistics have greatly limited 
usefulness for setting clerical work 
standards. 

A modification of the comparative 
technique may be used for companies 
whose operations in their various 
offices are reasonably comparable. 
Compilations of production data for 
each task performed in each of the 
offices may be undertaken with a 
view to comparing the respective effi- 
ciency of each office. It is possible 
to obtain fairly reliable data in this 
manner, provided that every attempt 
is made to maintain uniformity in the 
performance of the various tasks. 
However, these data can do no more 
than permit a ranking of the offices 
in the order of their efficiency; thus, 
this technique merely affords knowl- 
edge as to what is being done, not 
what should be done. 


Unit Time Standards 


The second technique is that of 
the compilation of historical unit time 
standards. Unit time standards may 
be defined as statements of the time 
required to process a given unit of 
work, as reported by the employee 
doing the work. For example, a 
claims adjuster may report the com- 
pletion of 160 pending claims cases 
during a 40-hour work week; the 
historical unit time standard would 


then be .25 hours, or four cases per 


hour. 

It is believed that this type of 
study, while perhaps not particularly 
sophisticated, can nevertheless pro- 
duce substantial benefits. To begin 
with, it does not require the skill of 
an industrial engineer, as do certain 
of the more complex techniques to be 
subsequently described. It is perhaps 


more universally applicable than the — 


other techniques, because of its use- 
fulness in studying the work content 
of relatively small offices. 

The application of the technique 
usually begins with the selection of 
a department (or an employee) 
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whose tasks are fairly repetitive, re- 
quire the use of key-driven machines 
or of simple manual operations, and 
are subject to a minimum of ex- 
ception cases and disturbances. Ex- 
amples of such tasks might be billing, 
posting of accounts receivable ledg- 
ers, extension of time cards, etc. 


Each of the employees performing 
these tasks is interviewed, and a de- 
tailed listing of the various operations 
is prepared. At the same time, the 
interviewer should note the general 
working conditions, impressions con- 
cerning the tempo of the office, and 
any other pertinent matters. It is 
important that the nature of the work 
units which ere chosen be described 
in sufficient detail to permit adequate 
comparisons of production times. For 
example, a unit described simply as 
“type a letter” is not sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the magnitude of the 
task to be useful. The number of 
lines in each letter would be a far 
better indication. 


It is often advisable to have the 
departmental supervisor work to- 
gether with the analyst, beginning 
in the early stages of the study. This 
tends to give the supervisor an ap- 
preciation of the importance of cleri- 
cal cost control and productivity. 
Moreover, his participation will tend 
to facilitate his subsequent adminis- 
tration of the system when time 
standards have been set. Finally, if 
the supervisor is convinced of the 
fairness of the standards, he will be 
better able to justify them if that 
should become necessary. 


After all of the operations in the 
department have been listed, they 
should be suitably coded or other- 
wise described. Reporting schedules 
are then prepared which will permit 
uniform recording of the work done 
during the time to be reported on. 
One type of schedule provides for 
vertical listing of the tasks performed 
by each employee, while the column 
headings indicate the days being re- 
ported on. Another type, developed 
by a leading insurance company, con- 
sists of a daily report sheet called 
a “time ladder” which graphically 
shows the hours and parts cf hours 
of the working day. This report sheet 
is completed by the employee by 


merely marking the starting and end- 
ing times of a given operation, the 
code number of the operation, and 
the volume which has been processed. 
Both types of schedules must include 
the operation code number, the 
elapsed time, and the volume, for 
each employee, reported on a daily 
basis. 

It is well to prepare written in- 
structions to employees describing the 
method to be used in completing the 
time report, and to append completed 
time reports as exhibits. During the 
first few days of installation of time 
reporting, a daily review should be 
instituted to ascertain that the data 
are being properly shown. Time re- 
ports should be maintained for a 
period long enough to cover any 
weekly peak periods, and should 
preferably include a month-end peak 
period as well. 

The completed schedules should be 
summarized on work sheets showing 
total productive time used for each 
operation, number of units processed, 
and production per hour. The hourly 
production may be considered the 
actual historical unit time required 
for each operation. 

After these analyses have been 
completed, comparisons of individual 
employees’ productivity may be made 
if the work performed by them is 
sufficiently comparable. Substantial 
differences should be recorded, and 
the reasons therefor analyzed. Such 
an analysis requires a close examina- 
tion of the following points: method 
used; effort displayed; skill; and 
working conditions. 

Actual observation of the 
ployee will usually be required. 

A modification of the technique 
is found in the application of sam- 
pling methods to time reporting. The 
advantage of this type of approach 
lies in its lower cost. The end use of 
the data which the sampling of cleri- 
cal work is to provide should be 
considered in determining the sample 
size. 

The result of all of the analyses 
completed up to this point has been 
merely the gathering of historical 
data. No attempt has been made as 
yet to determine what should be con- 
sidered a fair rate of productivity. 

(To be continued) 


em- 
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AN ANALYSIS OF SECRETARIAL 
SCIENCE CURRICULUMS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Ohio State University 


by ZENOBIA TYE 
Georgia State College 
Atlanta, Georgia 

A study of the catalogues of 353 junior 
colleges revealed that many junior colleges 
do not stress terminal education but give 
attention to the preparatory function. In 
these colleges, business education exists as 
the only curriculum of a terminal nature. 
Thus, terminal business education courses 
offer the greatest opportunity to those re- 
sponsible for the junior college business 
curriculum. 

The total semester-hours required, and 
their breakdown in terms of non-business 
subjects, business background subjects, and 
specialized subjects were determined for 
each curriculum. The number and per cent 
of schools offering the curriculums, the 
mean, mode, and range of semesters hours 
were then arrived at for each different 
secretarial curriculum and for each cur- 
ricular subject. 

Although a degree of similarity was 
recognized in some instances, this analysis 
revealed many diversifications of program, 
content, and construction. Private junior 
colleges required more semester hours in 
the non-business subjects; public junior 
colleges required more semester hours in 
the business-background subjects and in 
specialized subjects. However, out of the 
findings of this study evolved a typical two- 
year general secretarial curriculum for pub- 
lic junior colleges and one for private 
junior colleges. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SELF- 
INSTRUCTING MANUAL FOR THE 
BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC F100... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 
by NICHOLAS J. CORNELIA 
Bayonne High School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 

Self-instructing manuals of operation are 
a recognized necessity for an office-practice 
course in which a wide diversity of office 
machines are used. To be an effective force 
in the growth and development of the 
students who use them, these manuals 
should be “custom-tailored” to fit the of- 
fice-machines-operator needs of the business 
community that the school serves. This 
study collected from office managers de- 
partment heads, and bookkeeping machine 
operators information pertaining to the 
qualifications, duties, kinds of records com- 
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piled, and production standards required by 
those who hire bookkeeping machine opera- 
tors in the New York Metropolitan area. 

The persons that were interviewed in this 
study were employed by large, medium, and 
small concerns engaged in the fields of 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail distri- 
bution, public service, insurance, finance, 
and transportation. Analyses were made of 
the operational manuals and of selected sec- 
tions of five textbooks on manual bookkeep- 
ing. 

The study revealed that thirty-three ma- 
chine-posting patterns were used on the job 
by experienced bookkeeping-machine opera- 
tors. Data collected indicated that a course 
in machine posting should include intensive 
training in general office work because only 
18.9 per cent of the offices visited had 
enough machine-posting to assign employees 
exclusively to machine bookkeeping. Stud- 
ents whose training was limited to posting 
to customers’ accounts could qualify for 
only 28.3 per cent of the machine-posting 
jobs available in the area covered by this 
study. To qualify as a fully trained opera- 
tor for 86.8 per cent of the machine-post- 
ing jobs, a trainee had to be able to post 
to creditors’ accounts and general ledger 
accounts, and to prepare payrolls, as well 
as to post to customers’ accounts. 

Posting speed requirements, employers’ 
and employees’ recommendations for the 
improvement of machine posting, kinds of 
records compiled on bookkeeping machines, 
and a complete thirty-six unit self-instruct- 
ing manual of operation, illustrated in color, 
are included in the study. 


BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION IN 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
ATTENDED PREDOMINANTLY BY 
NEGROES... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by SARA BROWN CORDERY 
Barber-Scotia College 
Concord, North Carolina 

How do prevailing practices in the edu- 
cation of business teachers in degree-grant- 
ing institutions for Negroes compare with 
recommended practices? To answer this 
question, a study was made of the publica- 
tions of the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, and the National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions, from 1948 through 1954. 

From these publications, basic principles 
of business teacher education were formu- 
lated, dealing with: (1) preparation of 
instructional staff, (2) curriculum-instruc- 
tional patterns, (3) equipment and housing, 


(4) selection, placement and follow-up of 
the business-teacher education students. 

The formulated principles served as the 
basis for a questionnaire that was sent to 
all degree-granting business-teacher educa- 
tion institutions attended predominantly by 
Negroes. Chairmen of the business-teacher 
education departments were asked to rate 
each principle as: (a) essential, (b) desir- 
able, but not essential, (c) non-essential, 
or of doubtful value in an effective pro- 
gram for training business teachers. 

The section of the study that suggests 
methods of implementing the principles 
should be of special interest to classroom 
teachers. Effective practices and procedures 
were presented through descriptions of 
phases of a business-teacher education pro- 
gram in a hypothetical institution as they 
affected one particular student. 

The study also contains faculty evaluations 
of the business-teacher education programs 
and of their responsibilities connected with 
business-teacher education in terms of those 
that they wished they did not have to as- 
sume and those for which they wished they 
had more time. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRACTICES IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION TO 
ESTABLISHED OBJECTIVES ... 


Ed. D. Study 

Pennsylvania State University 
by ELEANOR B. BROWN 
Sacramento High School 
Sacramento, California 

The study measures the distance between 
practices and objectives in business educa- 
tion during the 1950 to 1957 period. The 
objectives were derived from principles 
underlying major issues in business educa- 
tion. Two hundred nineteen leaders in busi- 
ness education throughout the United States 
were requested in 1957 to respond to the 
same opinionnaire concerning the major 
issues which Hayden* submitted to leaders 
in 1950. Ninety-five per cent of the 1957 
leaders responded. From the principles un- 
derlying the issues on which the majority 
of the 1957 leaders agreed, forty-eight ob- 
jectives were established. 

The practices were based on the findings 
in the thirteen doctoral studies which re- 
ported statewide practices between 1950 and 
1957. The findings were interpreted by the 
investigator in terms of the objectives. To 
validate the interpretation, the investigator 
requested the authors of the state studies 
to submit their own interpretations of their 
findings. Practices were classified into five 
degrees of divergence from objectives. 

Findings revealed that: (1) 1957 leaders 
held the same opinion as 1950 leaders on 
approximately two thirds of the issues ;‘ (2) 
considerable controversy prevailed on issues 
concerning Organization and Administra- 
tion of Bookkeeping; (3) practices in Or- 
ganization and Administration and Cur- 
riculum showed the widest divergence from 
objectives, while the Typewriting area 
maintained the strongest relationship and 
the Distributive Education area the weak- 
est; (4) more than one half of the princples 
agreed upon by leaders were not related or 
were only remotely related to practices. 

* Carlos K. Hayden, Major Issues in Business 


Education, Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, Ohio 
State Univerity, 1950. 
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BULLETIN BOARD — TEACHING AID 


We usually inherit the classrooms in 
which we teach and we are forced to do 
the best we can with the chalkboards that 
are available. In too many classrooms the 
amount of space devoted to this teaching 
tool is inadequate but even when the chalk- 
board area is big enough it may be spread 
around the room in sections at the front, 
side and back. It is that “back-of-the- 
room chalkboard” that is often wasted as 
a teaching tool. It is that chalkboard that 
serves mostly to be decorated for the 
holidays. 

If the back of your room does not have 
a chalkboard then the odds are great that 
your bulletin board is back there safely out 
of the students’ way. It seems a shame that 
so many bulletin boards have no place in 
daily class activities. It further seems cer- 
tain that one of the main deterrents to 
daily use of the bulletin board is its loca- 
tion far from the center of student interest. 
As we all agree, the bulletin board is 
not the place to post old notices and news- 
paper clippings where they may pile up 
one on top of the other to gather dust 
from Fall to Spring. The temptation to 
overlook the bulletin board as a vital teach- 
ing tool, we may conclude, can come from 
its location in the classroom; but there is 
more to solving the problem of bulletin 
board utilization than just changing its 
location. We must keep in mind that it 
is necessary for bulletin board materials 
to be teaching aids first and display items 
later. The teacher must call attention to 
the items that will later appear on the 
bulletin board, by making them a part of 
some lesson. 

Arouse the students’ interest in the ma- 


terials by using them in your teaching. If 
your bulletin board is at the front of the 
room where you can use it as a display 
easel, so much the better. But in any case 
make a point of “pinning-up” your teach- 
ing materials while your students are watch- 
ing. You will find this an effective way to 
call attention to the bulletin board. 

The materials you will need are not to be 
thought of as a teaching and display ma- 
terials for in truth there is no fine dividing 
line between these categories. Typical of 
the kind of bulletin board teaching materials 
referred to above is a new poster called, 
“Tap Tapnik, The Satellite Man and His 
Typing Techniques”. This is a large black 
and red poster that emphasizes 13 funda- 
mental typing techniques. The techniques 
may be reviewed by the teacher with the 
class, and then the teaching aid may be 
posted for use as a convenient technique 
checklist. ‘Tap Tapnik” is being sold for 
$2 each (cash orders preferred) by Poster 
Visual Aids, 58 Union Street, Milford, 
New Hampshire. 

Poster Visual Aids has also announced a 
series of six small posters (7 x 10 inches), 
entitled “Typing Do’s and Duds”. Through 
the use of that little bit of humor so im- 
portant to classroom atmosphere, this series 
of red and black cartoon sketches illustrates 
faulty and desirable typing habits. The 
complete set sells for one dollar (cash or- 
ders preferred) and consists of these titles: 

Punchy Paul—Listen for the Bell! 

Glamor Girl 

Dreamy Dora 

Slap ’em Down Sue—Avoid Arm Action! 

Peeping Tom—Eyes on Copy! 

More Tap—Less Yap 


FILMS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Business Education Films has announzed 
the availability of their 1958-59 catalog, 
listing more than 280 titles of rental motion 
pictures for use in business education. 

The films are classified under the follow- 
ing headings: Accounting, Advertising, 
Banking, Bookkeeping, Business, Business 
Arithmetic, Business Skills, Communica- 
tion, Consumer Education, Economics, Fi- 
nance, Government, Home Economics, In- 


dustrial Management, Insurance, Law, 
Office Machines, Office Practices, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Personnel Management, 
Politics, Public Relations, Public Speaking, 
Retailing, Salesmanship, Secretarial Prac- 
tices, Shorthand, Typewriting, Transporta- 
tion, Vocational Guidance. 

Free copies may be obtained by writing 
to Business Education Films, 4607—16th 
Ave., Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


NEW VISUAL INSTRUCTION TECHNIQUE 


The Charles Beseler Company of East 
Orange, New Jersey has introduced a new 
technique in visual instruction which en- 
ables teachers, lecturers, and instructors to 
make color transparencies and project them 
immediately before a group. Beseler’s 
“Clear-A-Slide Kit” makes it possible to 
prepare the transparencies quickly and 
easily by just using pencils. Specially 
treated vinyl slides are used. The writing 
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is made permanent, fade-proof and 
smudge-proof by spraying the slides with a 
special spray. The spray dries in a moment 
and the slide is ready for projection. 

The kit includes the spray can, layout 
pads with grid lines, 12 pencils, (including 
black, green, blue, orange, red, yellow), 
eraser, lint brush, 25 vinyl sheets, contain- 
er. It is designed to use with overhead 
projectors. 
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A BILLBOARD MUST BE 


IN FULL VIEW 
TO GET ATTENTION 





SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Model IDE 





The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top .. . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Kario Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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Nationally Known Business Schools 


An employer usually has little to go on, Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 





A Nationau . ° as ° ° 
Aeveanese in deciding whether or not to hire a job attendance at a nationally known busi- 
~apaeer applicant. He looks at the applicant’s rec- ness school, and employers everywhere 
ord, and especially the schools he has realize this. 


Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 


attended. 

When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 
chances will be much better that he’ll get 
the job—a better position, with better pay. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 


Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. ¢. Springfield, Illinois 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education” 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E 
wPEO 4 
Business Administration, Cler- 

ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


_ £& 
3 0 a 
w ) 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 





BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


S PENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





amr 
vav 
AUERSW 
spAVERSW ALD > 


SCHOOL 


meconroasren 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. 





3 





Seattle |, Washington 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


9. Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, E ti and Ad d 


Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. Dav and 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 








HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business University, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 137? Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Acc Busi Administration, Secretarial 
“and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 





PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
ate. Comes, OS Secretarial = Profes- 
ing programs. Professional positions =. 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 








HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. e PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


Rehnkieliialker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
‘ST. 
"Stondard and Specialized Course: 








KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 s. W. Stark St., Portland 5, OE 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Protessionalized Te Technical 
Human Relations Training 





Spartanbrrg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 





The Newest Old School in the Northwest 





Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


allege 


B. S. My Accounting; B. S, in Business Administra- 

tion: B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

ioseton (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 


c. H. ao ae 








BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 


Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 





” Onbestete_— 


BUSINESS COLLECE 





Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Commienton for Business Schools 


Harry G. Green, President 





BUSINESS 
m3 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical ial and Reporting Courses 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
edical Technician Training 


0. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


R A M I R E Z@ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 





KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 





Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediti 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 





LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 
ment. 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree C In Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Sosveter UY * leal Secretarial 
and Exec 
al and 
n C.P.A, Coasting. 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 








LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falts, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts, President 





LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 


Veigel Building 
Phone OA 4-5304 
Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, General Office 
Machines, and Commercial Subjects. 


Roy J. Lippert, President 


oI Broadway 
ox 665 





NORTON 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
“Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 

Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 


RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Regular Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Troining 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec’y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 








MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
One of Wisconsin's Leading Business and 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 
More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 





Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol! Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 





MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 
Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Sec:etarial, Business Machines 
A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 











PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the State Board of Kegents 
62nd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S, Risinger, President 
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Actual letters showing the type styles of 
the Remington Statesman proportional- 
spacing electric typewriter are now avail- 
able in a special folder just published. It 
is now possible to select the Statesman type 
‘style which best reflects a person’s taste and 
personality. The styles are the traditional 
“Monticello,” the stately “Bell Gothic,” the 
‘bold “Imperial,” the regal: “Viceroy,” the 
rugged “Envoy,” and the striking “Regent.” 
The 11” by 14” red-white-and-blue folder 
also shows a life-size picture of the Rem- 
ington Statesman Typewriter with all keys, 
controls and features clearly visible. 

Copies of the new folder can be obtained 
by writing for #RE8922, Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corportion, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


v 


Designed to serve as a practical refer- 
ence guide for executives and other in- 
dividuals interested in automation data 
processing, a 38-page Glossary of Automa- 
tion Terms, was recently completed by the 
National Office Management Association. 
It defines some 500 words and phrases 
applying to automatic data processing. The 
Glossary was prepared by NOMA’s Auto- 
mation Committee, headed by William J. 
Jacquette, Ernst & Ernst, under the direc- 
tion of Charles E. Ginder, staff director of 
NOMA's Technical Division. 

In many cases detailed examples and ex- 
-planations are included in the definitions. 
The scope of the Glossary is limited to 
terms applying to operations of automatic 
data processing machines. 

The Glossary is available at $2 a copy 
from National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1931 Old York Road, Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 


vw 


The why and how of successful plant 
tours are explained in Better Business Re- 
lations through Plant Tours, a 20-page 
booklet that deals with such factors as 
finances, publicity, tour crowds, etc. It may 
be secured for 50 cents a copy from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 1615 
H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


| vd 


Young Eyes on Accounting is a career 
pamphlet developed by the American Ac- 
counting Association in cooperation with 
The American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants and The Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors. The pamphlet, of particu- 
lar interest to the high school senior, de- 
scribes the varied opportunities offered by 
the accounting profession. Available in 
reasonable quantities and without charge 
by writing to The American Accounting 
Association, Box 3068, University Station, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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You can get suggestions for trimming 
operation costs in a new booklet, 100 Ways 
to Improve Efficiency in your Office. Write 
for copy to Manpower, Inc., 810 N. Plank- 
inton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


v 


One of the most important advances to 
date in the use of electronic computers by 
business is described in a 115-page manual 
recently issued by Remington Rand Univac 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. The 
system is called Flow-Matic, and for the 
first time it makes it possible to communi- 
cate with computers in the English lan- 
guage, instead of with mathematical sym- 
bols. For example, a programmer can now 
direct the computer to “compare product 
number one with product number two”, or 
“test”, “transfer”, “jump”, or “stop”. 

The advantages to businessmen in this 
break through the symbol barrier are 
many: faster and more accurate program- 
ming, easier programming analysis, better 
checking of systems design, the accom- 
plishment of one-shot jobs formerly im- 
practical, and greater flexibility. 

With Flow-Matic, Univac is directed to 
accept descriptions of application require- 
ments in the businessman’s vocabulary and 
translate these descriptions automatically 
and accurately into detailed coded instruc- 
tions. 

Teachers interested in seeing a copy of 
the manual (U1518) may contact any Rem- 
ington Rand branch office, or write Rem- 
ington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Three books were sent to the Journal re- 
cently which should be interesting as sup- 
plementary reading for classwork or per- 
haps better still to serve as references for 
program planning for business clubs. You, 
the Person You Want to Be and Strictly 
for Secretaries are published by Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. They are priced at $3.50 and $3 re- 
spectively. The business freshman or 
sophomore individually should find these 
rewarding reading or useful for club book 
reports. 

Growing Up, by Roy O. Billett and J. 
Wendell Yeo, is published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
is priced at $4.00. This probably would be 
scheduled for use in an orientation or oc- 
cupaticnal information class. However, it, 
too, is a good reference for extra-curricular 
club activity, provided it is not being used 
as a text for the same students. Material 
for self-evaluation, vocational and educa- 
tional planning, and citizenship responsibil- 
ity are the three main areas of study. A 
teacher’s manual is also available. 





A limited supply of Investment Resource 
Materials, a mimeographed booklet listing 
films and filmstrips, books, magazine ar- 
ticles, booklets and pamphlets, and research 
studies is now available from Peter Yacyk, 
Ridley Township High School, Folsom, 
Pennsylvania, for $1. 

The listings are suitable for reference in 
junior and senior high schools in the areas 
of budgeting, investing, financing, and in 
the study of business organization and 
economic growth of America. 

The mimeographing has been well done 
and the color control for each type of ref- 
erence contributes to easy use of the mate- 
rials. 
The references appear to have been well 
selected and include some of the standard 
reference materials applying to investment 
regardless of the fact that the publication 
date is not recent. No publication of this 
type can escape being outdated even before 
it is published. However, those who use it 
will find the manual useful as a bibliog- 
raphy of likely source references. 


w 


You can get Getting and Holding Good 
Employers from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. It discusses the 
variety of ways in which the economic 
climate affects business costs. It outlines 
the fundamentals of a good business 
climate, with the responsiblities of both the 
community and the employers. 


v 


The National Small Businessmen’s As- 
sociation, 801 Ninetenth Street Building, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is distributing 
a series of eight folders on separate topics 
relating to business correspondence, written 
by Homer L. Cox, Assistant Professor of 
Business Writing, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and active member of the Ameri- 
can Business Writing Association. Two of 
these are Coping with Correspondence, and 
Long Sentences Can Sell You Short. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


38TH YEAR 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 
MEMBER N. A. T, A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 





Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 














} CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 
$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13g” manuscript; 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow |& blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write! for free sam- 
er C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
UTUAL AIDS, Dept, 65 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 











One million Government civil and na- 
tional employees have power to stamp pub- 
lic documents “top secret,” “secret” or 
“confidential.” Federal papers bearing these 
stamps would fill a file totaling 575 miles 
long. 

al 

Female employees are so scarce that 
many manufacturers of electronics parts 
are moving to smaller — communities. 
Women who perform light assembly tasks 
represent about 79 per cent of total em- 
ployment of electronic tube makers, com- 
pared to the nationwide 29 per cent for 
female employees, according to the maga- 
zine, Electronics. Smaller communities sup- 
ply generally cheaper female labor than do 
large cities. 


w 

According to. Office Appliances Feb- 
ruary, 1958, about nine wooden lead 
pencils are sold annually for every other 
kind of writing tool. Each such pencil gets 
an average of 17 sharpenings; and a mod- 
ern 7-inch pencil can draw a line 35 miles 
in length and write an average of 45,000 
words. 

v 

Absences, with respiratory and intestinal 
disorders heading the list of ailments, are 
costing United States industry $2 billion a 
year, according to Today’s Secretary. 

v 

According to a survey made by the 
Dartnell Corp. of 400 companies of mile- 
age rates paid employees, the majority pay 
seven to eight cents a mile. The results of 
the survey were published in Office Execu- 
tive, May, 1958. 

vw 

The male alcoholic is absent from work 
on an average of 22 days annually, the di- 
rect result of his condition, according to 
Dr. Martin W. Schaul, industrial psycholo- 
gist for the National Foreman’s Institute. 
Thus, Dr. Schaul concludes. “Alcoholism 
gives industry a billion-dollar hang-over 
every year.” 

vw 

The term “interior designer and deco- 
rator” will replace “interior decorator” 
says the U. S. Department of Labor. This 
will help clear the confusion regarding the 
term previously used. Related trades of 
painting, wallpapering, etc., correctly call 
themselves decorators, according to William 
D. Hamilton, executive secretary! of the 
American Institute of Decorators. 

ae ) 

Office furnishings can improve the con- 
fidence of customers in the firm and its 
product and develop employee morale by 
Strengthening their sense of security, ac- 
cording to Dr. Irving Gilman, a psycholo- 
gist and member of the Institute of Moti- 
vational Research, Inc., as reported in 
Office Management. 
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’ difficult for them to see the doctor; 


Good workers are more susceptible to 
illness on the job—they are more respon- 
sible and imaginative, but less flexible and 
more difficult to deal with, according to 
Dr. Lawrence E. Hinkle, Jr., Cornell Uni- 
versity, after intensive studies of Ameri- 
can and European workers. 

py 

The average American worker has com- 
pleted 11.8 years of schooling, according 
to a survey of 1956, by the Bureau of 
Census. 

wv 

According to a 1956 survey, the unem- 
ployment rate reached from 8 per cent for 
these with the least education to 1 per 
cent for college graduates. 

ad 

One person in two of those in 1957 who 
planned to teach, planned to quit teaching 
in five years. Also, two out of ten who 
began teaching in 1957 did not plan to 
return in 1958, according to Dr. Ward S. 
Mason, specialist in teacher personnel sta- 
tistics, at United States Office of Educa~ 
tion. 


Each year, 200 thousand more men than 
women die in the United States. The Health 
Information Foundation points out one of 
the difficulties of finding the cause is that 
the demands of men’s jobs make it more 
serve 
as an excuse for not seeing one, according 
to Science Digest. 

ro 

There are drugs that impair one’s vari- 
ous abilities, according to Dr. S. E. Miller, 
University of Michigan. Some of these 
are tranquilizers, benzedrine, streptomycin 
or sulfa drugs, narcotics, barbiturates, and 
local anesthetics for minor surgery. It is 
not enough to drive slowly and carefully, 
but people must never drive while under 
the influence of drugs. 

vw 

Twenty years have been added to the 
average lifetime of the American people 
since the turn of the century. The aver- 
age life expectancy has increased to 6914 
years, according to the National Office of 
Vital Statistics. 

wv 

Although most people read the news- 
paper strictly for the news, some do read 
it because of pent-up hatreds or they know 
they will learn about people who are fre- 
quently worse off than they are, according 
to Dr. Byron Casey in the alumni maga- 
zine of Michigan State University. 

“ 


There are 2,796 languages; one hundred 
of these are spoken by groups of one mil- 
lion to five hundred million. 

“ 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
in Moscow subscribes to 80 American edu- 
cational journals. 
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have you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 








Business Schools Attendance 
Up 20.5 Percent 


A report has just been released on a 
national survey of business schools con- 
ducted by the Baxandall Company of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, publishers of special 
services for independent business schools. 

The survey shows that 83 percent of 
these schools have an increase in attendance 
this Fall, 14 percent are “about the same” 
and 3 percent have a decrease. The over-all 
average is a 20.5 percent increase, com- 
pared with September of 1957. 

This is a better showing than was ex- 
pected. In July, business schools predicted 
that Fall enrollments would be up 12.5 
percent. 

On the average, attendance in Day school 
is comprised of 64 percent women, 23 per- 
cent civilian men and 13 percent veterans. 

New student figures for Day school, 
however, show only a 10 percent enrollment 
of Veterans, indicating the decreasing num- 
ber of veterans who are still eligible for 
college training under the G. I. Bill. 

Since the first of the year, business school 
placement departments have averaged 7 calls 
for each young woman graduate, and 3.5 
position offers for each young man graduate 
—this during a time when 5,000,000 people 
have been unemployed in the United States. 

Average time required for business 
school courses, according to standards set 
by the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools in Washington, is: 
Stenographic or Junior Accounting Course, 
36 weeks; Secretarial Course, 48 weeks; 
and Business Administration, Higher Ac- 
counting or Executive Secretarial Course, 
72 weeks. 


Underwood Scholarship Contest 


Underwood Corporation is conducting a 
national scholarship contest for teen-agers 
to encourage greater student interest in ad- 
vanced education and to introduce their 
new portable typewriter. Entrants are re- 
quired to obtain entry blanks and de- 
tailed instructions from Underwood deal- 
ers. Three national scholarships of $5,000 
each will be awarded as “first-prizes”. Win- 
ners may select a college from accredited 
schools. One scholarship will be awarded 
one college, one high school and one junior 
high school (7th, 8th or 9th grade) 
student. Each of the three top winners will 
receive a holiday in New York City and 
be able to choose a favorite teacher in his 
present school to enjoy an all-expense-paid 
trip also. 

The contest is being publicized in news- 
papers and magazines and on TV _ and 
radio. The closing date for the contest is 
December 15, 1958. 
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Secretaries Association Announces Dean 
and New Members of CPS Institute 


The National Secretaries Association 
(International) has announced the election 
of George A. Wagoner of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, as Dean of the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries. 

In releasing the names of the four new 
appointees to the Institute, The National 
Secretaries Association stated that qualifica- 
tions for appointment include, among other 
things, an active interest and participation 
in the CPS program prior to the appoint- 
ment. The four new appointees are: Earl 
G. Nicks, Head of the Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, New 
York, New York; W. Harmon Wilson, 
Vice President of South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, New 
York; and Mrs. Pauline Peters, CPS, 
Dallas, Texas, secretary to the Executive 

*Vice President of the Pollock Paper Cor- 
poration of Dallas. 

The Institute is composed of twenty top 
representatives of business education, and 
the secretarial field and is headed by the 
Dean. Dr. Nicks and Mr. Wilson repre- 
sent business, Dr. Oliverio represents edu- 
cation, and Mrs. Peters is a representative 
from the secretarial field. Mrs. Peters is a 
member of the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation. 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by Edu- 
cational Testing Service, will be given at 
250 testing centers throughout the United 
States on Saturday, February 7, 1959. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres- 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of eleven Optional Examinations de- 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending, or the school sys- 
tem in which he is seeking employment, will 
advise him whether he should take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations and which of 
the Optional Examinations to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra- 
tion procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from college 
officials, school superintendents, or directly 
from the National Teacher Examinations, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper ex- 
amination fees, will be accepted by the 
ETS office during November and Decem- 
ber, and early in January so long as they 
are received before January 9, 1959! 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 





In order to find out how many states 
have laws, rules or regulations for the 
private business college, Nell McCue of 
Capital Business College, Salem, Oregon 
sent questionnaires to the State De- 
partment of Education of each state. If 
the State had such laws, she asked for a 
copy; if they had no such laws or regula- 
tions pertaining to private business col- 
leges, she asked for this information. 
The results of her survey showed that 
28 of the 48 (now 49) States have no 
laws, rules or regulations for private 
business colleges. 


E. J. Hajek sends word that Hagers- 
town Business College and Maryland 
Medical Secretarial School of Hagers- 
town, Maryland recently purchased a 
new building for use of women students, 
to be known as Dagmar Hall. The build- 
ing has a large ballroom and provision 
for other recreational facilities. A din- 
ing room is located on the first floor. 


Arminia Perez, who was chosen Miss 
Cuba of 1959 is a former student at 
Vedado Branch, MHavana_ Business 
Academy. She studied there from 1953 
to 1956. 


Mrs. Louise Northwood, a member of 
the faculty of Hilo Commercial Col- 
lege, Hilo, Hawaii, for the past nine 
years assumed directorship of the 
school this summer. Mrs. Northwood is 
president of Pi Rho Zeta International. 
Her husband, Richard P. Northwood, 
is associated with Theo. H. Davies and 
Company, Limited, one of the oldest 
corporations in Hawaii. Jay W. Con- 


quest, former director of Hilo Com- 
mercial College has moved to Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, where he is spend- 
ing a year in graduate work at the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. 


Frank Harwood has been made presi- 
dent of the Massey Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama, succeeding 
Arthur M. Bruce. 


Cyrus P. Hard, Jr. of Rochester, New 
York, has joined the Rochester Business 
Institute faculty as assistant to the presi- 
dent and instructor. Since his graduation 
from Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in 1950, he has been employed by the J. 
C. Penny Co., coming to Rochester from 
New England as an assistant store man- 
ager. 


W. P. Saunders has succeeded Charles 
E. Palmer as president of Norfolk Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. Palmer has 
been made chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 
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APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





j. Evan Armstrong, president and 
founder of Armstrong College, and Mrs. 
Esther Armstrong, have retired from 
active leadership of Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California. John E. Arm- 
strong, Jr., has been made executive 
vice president and general manager. Dr. 
Armstrong will remain as chairman of 
the board of directors and has accepted 
the title of president emeritus. 


Gerald D. Cresci, former instructor 
at City College of San Francisco, has 
been appointed to the position of re- 
searcher and teacher trainer for the 
Bureau of Business Education of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Inez Frink, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, has been 
made associate professor of business 
education at Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Betty Jane Lloyd, a member of the 
faculty at Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College, Pittsburgh since 1948, has been 
named assistant dean of the College. 


Brother James McCaffry, St. Michael’s 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, has been 


appointed recruiter for the Society of 
Mary for the next school year and will 
cover the area from Canada to Texas. 
He will make his headquarters at Mary- 
hurst, 1101 South Lindberg Boulevard, 
Kirkwood, Missouri. 


Dean Atlee L. Percy, Boston Uni- 
versity, has retired, following forty- 
three years of service on the staff of 
that school. 


Donald J. Tate has been appointed 
professor of Business Education and 
Office Administration, and chairman of 
the Department of Business Education 
and Office Administration at Arizona 
State University, Tempe. Before accept- 
ing this position, he was American co- 
director, Commercial Teacher Training 
College, Ankara, Turkey, and has been 
departmental chairman at Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. 


George T. Walker, former dean at 
Northwestern Louisiana State College, 
Natchitoches, has been named president 
of. Northeast Louisiana State College, 
in Monroe. He was state supervisor of 
business education for Louisiana from 
1940 to 1945. 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Sidney G. Winter, dean of the College 
of Commerce, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, is president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business for this year. The vice-presi- 
dent is Ross M. Trump, dean of the 
School of Business & Public Admini- 
stration, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and the secretary- 
treasurer is Maurice W. Lee, dean of 
the School of Business Administration, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. The executive secretary of this 
group is James M. A. Robinson, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

The 41st annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau at Miami Beach, Florida on 
May 6-8, 1959. 


The new president of the American 
Business Writing Association is E. 
Glenn Griffin, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. Francis W. Weeks, 
University of Illinois, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

The vice presidents of the group are: 
Doris Sponseller, Ohio University; 
Frank J. Devlin, John Carroll Uni- 
versity; Raymond V. Lesikar, Louisiana 
State University; Erwin M. Keithley, 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
Ernest D. Hedgcock, Texas A. & M. 
College; Richard C. Gerfen, Northwest- 
ern University; and Sally B. Maybury, 
University of Vermont. 
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C. R. Anderson, University of Illinois, 
is permanent honorary president of this 
group. 

The annual convention of the associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago December 
29-30. The convention headquarters will 
be Hotel Ambassador. 


H. H. London, professor of Industrial 
Education at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia was elected president of the 
American Vocational Association at the 
August meeting, held in the Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, New York. 

Margaret E. Andrews, Consultant in 
Business Education and Placement, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, who was 
elected last year for a three-year term 
as Vice President for Business Educa- 
tion, will be in office for the next two 
years. Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin sup- 
ervisor of distributive education, is 
Vice President for Distributive Educa- 
tion of the A. V. A., having been elected 
in 1956 for a three-year term. 

The next meeting of the American 
Vocational Association will be held in 
December, 1959, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago, Illinois. 


Lynn Q. Gilmore, Rich Township 
High School, Park Forest, Illinois, is 
president of the Chicago Area Business 
Educators Association for this year. 
Eileen Schutte, Elmwood Park High 
School, Elmwood Park, Illinois, is the 


vice president and Stanley Rhodes, 
Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois, is the secretary. The 
treasurer of this group is Mrs, Joan 
Geske of Morton Township High 
School West, Berwyn, Illinois. 

This group meets on the fourth Satur- 
day of each month for luncheon at 


‘ Marshall Field and Company in Chi- 


cago. The speaker for the November 
meeting will be Alan C. Lloyd of the 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


Herbert A. Tonne, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, will be the 
speaker at the Delta Pi Epsilon 
luncheon meeting, to be held in con- 
junction with the Southern Business 
Education convention in Columbia, 
South Carolina. His topic will be “Busi- 
ness Education in Other Countries”. 
The luncheon is scheduled for Novem- 
ber 28th. 


The second meeting of the National 
Association of Distributive Education 
Teachers was held in Buffalo, New 
York, on August 12, during the A. V. A. 
convention in that city. Galen’ Jones, 
president of the group and Director of 
Distributive Education in York, Penn- 
sylvania presided at the meeting and 
L. E. Norsworthy, vice president of the 
group, Laurel, Mississippi, was chair- 
man of the program. The secretary, 
Robert Stickler, Maywood, Illinois re- 
ported 224 members in the organization. 
Active members are those who are not 
active members of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors of Distribu- 
tive Education. Associate members are 
all of those connected with distributive 
education. Students in training may be- 
come members of the group. 

The officers for the next vear are: 
President, Mrs. Nelle G. Flynn, Atlanta, 
Georgia; vice president, George Frack, 
Findlay, Ohio; secretary, Robert Klein, 
North Plainfield, New Jersey; treasurer, 
William Bennett, Artesia, New Mexico. 
Mrs. Flynn is management training spe- 
cialist in the Georgia State Department 
of Education. 


At a meeting held in Buffalo, New 
York at the time of the American Voca- 
tional Association convention, John 
Waldeck was elected president of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education. He is 
supervisor of distributive education for 
Colorado, with headquarters in Denver. 


H. D. Shotwell, supervisor of business 
education for the state of Kansas, was 
re-elected president of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of Business 
Education at the meeting of this group, 
held in conjunction with the August 
meeting of the American Vocational As- 
sociation in Buffalo, New York. The 
secretary-treasurer of this group is Peter 
G. Haines, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 


(More news on next page) 
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The annual convention ot tne Na- 
tional Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools is scheduled for the Coro- 
nada Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 
ber 12-15. The president of this group is 
H. O. Balls. Robert W. Sneden is vice 
president and David Edmondson is 
secretary. H. T. Barnes is treasurer. 

November 12th will be devoted to 
meetings of the N.A.C.B.S. Board of 
Directors and the Accrediting Commis- 
sion for Business Schools. The chair- 
man of the A.C.B.S. is C. H. Husson. 
Charles P. Harbottle is vice chairman 
and Harold B. Post is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Robert W. Sneden will give the key- 
note address at the November 13th 
morning session. In the afternoon, 
Charles W. Churchman will preside at 
a meeting of the A.C.B.S. J. W. Har- 
rison, Jr., of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
will be the speaker. 

Jens Fossum will preside over the 
November 14th morning session of the 
N.A.C.B.S. Speakers will be John T. 
Vetter, A. M. Luther, Jr., R. D. Pickett, 
C. A. Neale, Harry Green and H. 
Everett Pope. C. Fred Burdett will be 
chairman of the luncheon meeting, with 
Robert Jewell, Darlene Heller, G. 
Blanche Thompson, Elizabeth Murray 
and Charles E. Palmer as the speakers. 
Walter Kamprath will chairman: the 
afternoon meeting. 

The morning meeting on November 
15th will feature an Operation Boot- 
strap panel composed of Rice Kello, 
Charles L. Sewell, C. D. .Rohlffs, and 
C. B. Brouilette, with David Edmond- 
son, chairman of the meeting. 

Ward Stewart will be the principal 
speaker at the evening banquet on 
November 15. He is Specialist in Public 
and Business Administration, Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education, U. S. Commissioner’s Rep- 
resentative to the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School. 


Anita Reichert, who for five years has 
served as managing editor for publica- 
tions of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools has re- 
signed to accept a position as publica- 
tions associate editor for the American 
Home Economics Association. 

Warren Bruner has retired as execu- 
tive secretary of the Accrediting Com- 
mission for Business Schools and has 
been succeeded by J. T. Morrow, for- 
merly of San Antonio, Texas. For the 
past five years Dr. Morrow has served 
as executive director of the San An- 
tonio Council of Churches. 


The theme of the annual convention 
of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, December 30, 1958 
through January 1, 1959 is “Personal 
Development Through Business Educa- 
tion”. Convention hosts are Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association 
and the Chicago Public and Private 
Schools. 

Doris Howell Crank, president of the 
group, will preside at the opening ses- 





sion on Tuesday Evening. A feature of 
this meeting will be a symposium of 
noted educators, who will discuss fu- 
ture paths of education with special 
attention to the future of business edu- 
cation. Gerald W. Smith, superintendent 
of Elmwood Park (Illinois) Community 
High School, will define the new, and 
reiterate the old, objectives of education 
for our changing society. On the basis 
of Dr. Smith’s remarks, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Hamden L. Forkner and D. D. Lessen- 
berry will identify the implications for 
business education teachers. A meet- 
ing will be followed by an informal re- 
ception and dance. 

Round table sessions are scheduled 
for Wednesday morning and Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

Again, a feature of the program will 
be the annual problem clinic on Thurs- 
day morning. Nineteen problem clinic 
areas have been arranged by chairman 
J. T. Blanford to give each individual 
an opportunity to discuss his problems 
with experts and leaders in business 
education. 

Thursday afternoon will be devoted 
to departmental meetings. The conven- 
tion will close on Thursday evening with 
a banquet, followed by a dance. The 
banquet speaker will be G. Herbert 
True, vice president, Institute of Visual 
Research. He will discuss “Creativity 
... A Professional Approach”. 

At the banquet on Thursday evening 
the annual John Robert Gregg Award 
will be presented to a distinguished 
leader of business education. 


William J. O’Keefe, Professor of Law 
at Boston College Law School, will be 
the princpal speaker at the 56th annual 
convention of the New England Busi- 
ness Educators Association, to be held 
at Boston College School of Education, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, Saturday, 
November 22. 

The high school program in secre- 
tarial studies, bookkeeping and social 
business will be under the direction of 
LeRoy Brendel, West Hempstead (New 
York) High School, Eleanor Lambert- 
son, Beverly (Massachusetts) High 
School, and Fred Ramey, Keene (New 
Hampshire) High School. The college 
level program will be under the direc- 
tion of Edith MacKenzie, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston and Shirley Morrill, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


As this issue goes to press final ar- 
rangements are being made for the an- 
nual convention of the Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, to be held 
November 27-29 at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel, in Columbia, South Carolina. 
The program for the convention was 
outlined in the October number of this 
magazine. 

The theme for the convention is “Im- 
peratives for Business Education in a 
Changing World” and this theme will 
be discussed by Peter L. Agnew, Chair- 
man of the Department of Business 
Education, School of Education, New 
York University at the Friday morning 
general session. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, Clinton 
A. Reed, Hobart H. Conover, and 
Robert E, Stearns; Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 494 pp., 1958, $3.92. 


This book is new in every respect—new 
format, new text, new activities, new illus- 
trations, and a beautiful book it is. Students 
will hate to use a book cover on it. At- 
tractive cuts at the beginning of each unit, 
interesting of-this-day pictures, and the use 
of color have made a most attractive book. 

Fourteen major units are used in cover- 
ing the subject matter: the meaning of 
business; communication; thrift; money 
and savings; insurance; business owner- 
ship; investments ; banking; travel; record- 
keeping and filing; purchasing; selling and 
advertising ; shipping goods; and career op- 
portunities. From these headings, it can be 
seen that the book emphasizes principles of 
wise buying, personal money management, 
and other essentials of consumer education. 

A vocabulary preview alerts the student 
to new words he will meet in each topic; 
review questions and exercises follow each 
unit. None of these questions or exercises 
require the use of the workbook for com- 
pletion. The textbook is not dependent on 
the workbook, although teachers who use 
both will find they complement each other 
very well. 

Although planned as an elementary course 
text in high school, it is possible that some 
of the general students will benefit from an 
opportunity to study from this text at 
even the 11th or 12th grade levels. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
by Sidney E. Edblaw and Donald J. D. 
Mulkerne, New York; Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 415 pp., 1958. $4.56, 


The most important common denomina- 
tor in world geography is climate. This 
book therefore is organized on a climatic 
plan. Similarities and differences in every 
phase of economic and social life are 
brought about largely because of similari- 
ties and differences in climates. 

The text is divided into six major parts: 
What this book is about, living and work- 
ing in the tropics, living and working in 
the sub-tropics, living and working in the 
middle latitudes, living and working in the 
high latitudes, and geography and world 
relations. Part I discusses the general 
topics of climate, vegetation, soils, re- 
sources, etc. Parts II, III, IV, & V discuss 
the nations, environment, industries, and 
products of each area. Part VI is an evalu- 
ation section. 

Physical- political maps, in full color, 
have been placed at the front of the text 
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for easy reference. Statistics are the latest, 
presented in tables and graphs. Attractive 
photographs add much to the appearance 
of the book. Many of the important sta- 
tistics have been grouped together in the 
appendix. At the end of each study unit 
are questions and topics for discussion, 
suggestions for individual and group activi- 
ties including projects, and map work, as 
well as opportunities for composition. 

A workbook, $1.56, outline maps, forms, 
and tables and a teacher’s manual and key 
are also available. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT IN 
INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS, 4th Ed., by 
William B, Cornell and Huxley Made- 
heim, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 579 pp., 1958, $6.50. 


In this Fourth Edition, the fundamental 
principles and practices in the organiza- 
tion, management, and operation of a busi- 
ness and industrial enterprise are stressed. 
As the book is intended for use in introduc- 
tory courses of business in schools of busi- 
ness and colleges of engineering, the main 
emphasis is on principles; considerable 
material is provided to illustrate the prin- 
ciples. Where possible, detail is presented to 
assist the student actually to solve involved 
problems, as, for example, in the sections 
on plant layout and materials handling. 

Discussion is developed around the de- 
partmental set-up of the industrial plant. 
Part I, “Organization oi the Business,” 
establishes the basis for organization and 
management, tracing the growth of a com- 
pany from its origial concept to full oper- 
ation. Part II, “Production,” presents all 
the operational phases of the manufacture 
of products. Part III, “Marketing, Finance, 
and Administration,” discusses those func- 
tions not directly a part of production but 
essential to the successful operation of busi- 
ness. 

One chapter has been devoted to automa- 
tion and linear programming; the informa- 
tion on personnel has been brought up to 
date; and the chapter on office management 
contains much new material. 


SALES HORIZONS, by Kenneth B, Haas 
and Enos C. Perry, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 404 
pp., 1958. $3.56. 


An attractively illustrated and inviting 
book on selling has been produced by these 
two authors. 

It covers all of the usual topics of selling 
from the point of view of practical psy- 


chology. The writers stress the fact that 
merchandise knowledge is important but 
sales is not a commodity study. Whether a 
high school graduate will have any oppor- 
tunity to use the wide variety of topics 
treated in this book as well as in other 
high school textbooks on selling may be 
questioned. There is, however, more than 
sufficient material of the type that is,im- 
portant to the beginning merchandiser to 
stimulate his interest. 

A poor teacher could make the use of this 
textbook a dull activity, but in the hands of 
an enthusiastic teacher it should be an ex- 
citing experience. 


DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE, by Bergen Evans 
and Cornelia Evans, New York: Ran- 
dom House, 567 pp., 1957. $5.95. 


This dictionary is intended as a reference 
book on current English in the United 
States. It is designed for people who speak 
standard English but are uncertain about 
some details. It attempts to list the ques- 
tions that most people ask, or should ask, 
about what is now good practice and to 
give the best answers available. It also con- 
tains a full discussion of English grammar, 
a discussion which does not assume that 
the student can already read and write 
Latin. 

Lively and readable, the book provides 
clear answers to questions of grammar, 
word preferences, effective style, punctua- 
tion, idiomatic phrases, spelling and the 
many other similar problems arising fre- 
quently in the use of the English language. 

The American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation states in its review of this book 
that “Cries of ‘crudities’ and ‘corruptions’, 
as well as howls of anguish, from review- 
ers force admission that this is a contro- 
versial book. . . . May this fascinating and 
factual dictionary replace Opdyke, 
Hutchinson, Wooley, and even Fowler, in 
American schools and offices!” 

The entries are arranged in alphabetical 
order so that the answer to specific ques- 
tions may be given in the least possible 
time. 


A GUIDE TO STATISTICAL CALCULA- 
TIONS, by Harold E. Yuker, New York: 
* P. Putnam's Sons, 95 pp., 1958. 
1.95. 


The student of statistics who is not 
mathematically inclined has a friend in the 
author of this manual who has prepared the 
manual to help such students perform ele- 
mentary statistical calculations with a mini- 
mum of difficulty. 

Most of the elementary statistical pro- 
cedures are presented, each one in the form 
of a problem. The solution is outlined as a 
series of steps, each one involving a specific 
arithmetical operation, with reference to 
the original problem. By following the steps 
in order, the reader will be able to cal- 
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culate which follow the patterns included 
in the manual. 

Complex mathematics have been avoided ; 
only the ability to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide are required. Only the calcula- 
tion and interpretation of statistics are con- 
sidered, with the logic of statistical usage 
and the correct statistical procedure to 
follow in given cases left for other text- 
books. 

The manual should be of use to the per- 
son studying statistics who wishes a sim- 
plified explanation of the procedure to 
follow as well as of especial use to the 
professional person whose one course in 
statistics was forgotten lortg ago. The re- 
view of statistical language is of some value 
even though one does little with the prob- 
lems. Chapter headings are: analyzing un- 
grouped data; trequency distributions ; cen- 
tral tendency ; dispersion; transformations ; 
correlation; sampling and hypothesis test- 
ing; tables, symbols, and formulas. 


SCHOOL NEEDS IN THE DECADE AHEAD, 
by Roger A, Freeman, Washington, 
D. C.: Institute for Social Science 
Research, 273 pp., 1958. $5.00, 


School costs will at least double by 1970 
and require major tax boosts if past and 
present expenditures continue, according to 
Dr. Freeman. 

However, it is pointed out that large 
amounts of money are being wasted in the 


public schools at the present time and a 
wiser use of funds should materially lessen 
the impact of educational costs upon the 
public without hurting the basic capacity of 
the schools to perform their duty. The 
pupil-teacher ratio has declined with no 
evidence that this decline beyond a certain 
point has resulted in improved teaching. 
Not all teachers are poorly paid; only some 
are. The classroom shortage has been ex- 
aggerated. In many parts of the country 
there are dire shortages of classrooms, but 
in other places there is a surplus. 

All in all, while Dr. Freeman may have 
a specific point of view to present it is a 
wholesome balance to the administrators 
who feel that only by increased public ex- 
nenditures in all ways and at all levels can 
schools be properly maintained. 


EDUCATING YOUTH FOR ECONOMIC 
COMPETENCE, The American Business 
Education Yearbook, Volume 15, New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 
= a Place, 377 pp., 1958. 

3.75. 


Last spring the Joint Publication Com- 
mission of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business 
Teachers Association made another worthy 
contribution to the literature of business 
education. It is to be hoped that members 
of these associations who automatically re- 
ceive the yearbook as a part of their mem- 
bership will do more than place this vol- 





ume on their shelves. It is deserving of 
careful review and study, especially in the 
present period of tensions aroused by the 
competitions of the world powers and the 
stirrings of desire for economic independ- 
ence by the have-not nations. 

This Yearbook first examines the nature 
of economic education; second, it demon- 
strates how programs of business education 
can aid in the achievement of the objectives 
of economic education. Once again, the edi- 
tors have called upon writers with varied 
educational, experiences and backgrounds— 
economists; educators from business edu- 
cation, social studies, home economics, and 
agriculture; educators from all levels of 
education—public and private, elementary, 
secondary, college; and representatives of 
nonacademic institutions concerned with 
economic education. Thus, the reader is as- 
sured that the yearbook is more than a 
conversation among business education 
teachers and his own viewpoint may there- 
by be challenged, sharpened, or reinforced. 

Part I—The Nature of Economic Edu- 
cation defines economic education and dis- 
cusses need and outcomes. Part II—Pro- 
grams of Economic Education—presents 
programs at various levels of instruction. 
The title of Part I1I—Curriculum Patterns 
in Economic Education in Secondary 
Schools—is_ self-explanatory. Part IV— 
Economic Education Through Business 
Courses—brings problems to the business 
education specialist. Parts V and VI dis- 
cuss Improvement of Instruction in Eco- 
nemic Education and in Economic Educa- 
tion Programs. 








PROGRESS IN IMPROVEMENT 


Each edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has 
made its marked additional contribution to building 
typewriting skill more easily, more rapidly, and more 
thoroughly. The seventh edition is another milestone 
in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typ- 
ing book, New, different, and challenging techniques 
and devices are added in the seventh edition to pro- 
vide higher speeds with control in less time. 


7th Edition 








20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 





By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


PROGRESS IN POPULARITY. 
o 


The seventh edition is already adopted in all states 
that have had recent adoptions. In all states where 
it is adopted on the multiple list, it is used in the 
vast majority of the schools and closely approaching 


100 per cent in most of these states. 


it is already adopted for basal use in several thou- 
sands of schools, including the high schools in San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Syracuse, Indianapolis, Louis- 


ville, and Atlanta. 
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THE EXHIBIT 
AT CHICAGO 


N. B. T. 


The Palmer House 
_| December 30, 31 and January 1 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Chicago convention. 
Here the business teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the N.B.T.A. Convention for a 
thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 


A. CONVENTION 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 68 





ANSWER THE RING OF THE TELETYPEWRITER 


Dorothy Leggitt 
Roosevelt School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


“R-ring-ting-a-ling.” Yes, the teletype- 
writer is demanding attention. 

In the modern stenographic room, you 
may find a teletypewriter. 

This is not a machine that one learns to 
operate in high school. Such machines are 
usually taught “on the job;” a person who 
can type quickly learns to adapt himself 
to this additional skill. The answers to the 
following questions may be helpful to your 
students if they have the opportunity to 
observe more intelligently a teletypewriter 
in action. Perhaps the next field trip could 
include such an opportunity as this. 


What is a teletypewriter? 


The teletypewriter is an electromechani- 
cal machine. It is very much like a type- 
writer, but it uses telephone connections. 
Messages typed on one machine are repro- 
duced on any other machine to which it is 
connected. Communication is two-way: 
teletypewriters both send and receive mes- 
sages on the same connection. Subscribers 
to this system are connected through “Cen- 
tral,” and the service is comparable to tele- 
phone accommodation. Intercompany and 
interstate connections are possible. A direc- 
tory provides numbers of other teletype- 
writer subscribets. 


What are some special features of the 
keyboard of a teletypewriter that its opera- 
tor needs to know? 


The teletypewriter has keys arranged in 
three rows. The “A” and “Car Ret” keys 
are the guide keys for the fourth fingers 
under the touch system of typing. The car- 
riage is returned by pressing the key 
marked “Car Ret.” A new line is begun as 
the “Line Feed” key is struck. When the 
bell rings indicating the end of a line, 
these two keys, respectively, are operated. 

The key designated “Ltrs” shifts the 
machine to the position for printing letters. 
The key marked “Figs” prepares the key- 
board for the transmission of the figures, 
fractions, or punctuation marks shown at 
the top of the keys. Because the operation 
of the space bar automatically changes the 
teletypewriter to the position for trans- 
mission of letters, a dash instead of a 
space becomes the usual method of num- 
ber separation. To hit the key marked 
“Ltrs” as the third key, when the end of 
a line is reached, is to-insure the change 
from figures to letters in the new line. 


How does an operator receive an in- 
coming message? 


_ R-ring-ting-a-ling ! The teletypewriter is 
ringing. Go quickly and seat yourself on 
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the stool in front of it. Turn on the con- 
trol switch at the right side, thus starting 
the motor. Operate “Car Ret,” and “Line 
Feed,” and “Ltrs” keys; type your firm’s 
name in an acceptable fashion. Wait for 
the calling party to commence communica- 
tion or the calling operator to respond. 

When the calling attendant finishes a 
message, the word “End” appears on the 
page copy. If following this, you, the 
called party, do not have a message to 
transmit, type the word “End,” followed 
by your initials. 

Often a teletypewriter call will include 
several messages, one or more of which 
may require an immediate reply, while the 
others may be of an informative charac- 
ter. The messages requiring answers should 
be sent first, prefaced with a statement that 
a reply is awaited. The message can be 
forwarded to the proper individual and its 
answer can be composed during the time 
that subsequent messages are typed. 

Each transmitted message should be 
neatly spaced on the sheet of paper in the 
machine. Carbons of the messages are 
suitable to file; originals are sent to the 
authors of the messages. 

There are two general types of incoming 
calls: two-point calls and conference calls. 
The first type is a call involving only one- 
calling and one-called station on the con- 
nection. The second type is one on which 
three or more stations are interconnected, 
so that an attendant at any one of the sta- 
tions is able to type simultaneously to all 
the others, 

In an incoming conference call, you 
acknowledge the operator’s order “Con- 
ference Call Hold Line Pls” with “OK.” 
At the end you wait until the operator types 
“End Pls. Ack,” as well as the identifica- 
tion of your particular station. Then type 
“OK” again and await the word “Dis- 
connect.” 


How does an operator send an outgoing 
message? 


To send an outgoing call, turn the motor 
on; type the abbreviation of the called 
station followed by its number. Then, wait 
for the operator to type “OK” and to call 
the second station. Start typing as soon 
as the called subscriber acknowledges the 
call. 

In starting the message, it is advan- 
tageous to begin by typing your firm’s 
name. The word “Calling” (or its abbrevi- 
ation “Clg”) may be added to make the 
record clear for filing. Next, the date may 
be typed, sometimes followed by the time. 
If the message is to a particular person, 
his name is placed on the next line. After 


this the body of the message should be 
typed. 


What are the outstanding features of 
the service? 

Availability. . . .Teletypewriter subscrib- 
ers can be connected at any time, with any 
other subscriber to this service. Speed... . 
Connections. are usually made in about 
one minute. Two-way Service. . . .Sub- 
scribers can type back and forth on the 
same connection making inquiry and reply 
possible. Accuracy. . . .Communications are 
reproduced exactly as sent. Acknowleda- 
ment. ... There is certainty that the message 
has been received. Simplicity. . . .Any com- 
petent typist can easily learn to operate the 
machine. Privacy. . . .Direct connection ex- 
ists between sender and receiver. Fle.ri- 
bility. . . .Company forms for orders, re- 
ports, deliveries, etc. can be used. Records 
. . . .Each subscriber has a typed copy in 
convenient form for filing. Low cost... . 
There is no charge for the teletypewriter ; 
pay is only on messages. Local connections 
are twenty cents for each five minutes. 
Inter-city connections are reasonable: forty 
cents for one hundred miles for the first 
three minutes and ten cents for each addi- 
tional minute., Special features are auto- 
matic sending’ equipment, conference serv- 
ice, and unattended service. 


How does an organization profit from 
teletypewriter service? 


Efficient police operation requires the 
use of a widespread, rapid, and accurate 
communication system. The increasing 
adoption of teletypewriter service by these 
organizations seems good testimony to its 
value as a successful avenue of communi- 
cation. A state system is composed of a 
basic system operated by the state police, 
to which various county and municipal 
systems are in turn connected. Cities hav- 
ing several police precincts are often 
equipped with their own separate teletype . 
system, which is connected to the state- ' 
wide system. Sending-equipment at head- 
quarters and receiving-equipment at the 
precinct stations permits both routine intra- 
departmental business and the broadcasting 
of urgent alarms to the precinct stations 
for record purposes. 

Some of the extra uses of teletype con- 
sist of requests sent to state capitals for 
data on motor vehicles and drivers and vital 
statistics. Telephone and telegraph expense, 
as well as clerical work and time, are saved. 
The value of the service lies in bringing 
all of the important police departments into 
intimate touch with each other. 

Stock quotation service is another appli- 
cation of teletype. The name of a security 
in abbreviated form, amount sold, and price 
of each transaction is recorded on a slip 
of paper. It is handed to one of the re- 
porters on the New York Stock Exchange, 
who, in turn, passes it to one of six opera- 
tors to perforate the information and to 
pass it through a nearby tape transmitter. 
The six transmitters are operated succes- 
sively, controlling a reperforator which 
prepares a tape for a master transmitter. 
This machine operates approximately six 
thousand high-speed teletype tickers in 

(Continued on next page) 
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for secretaries... 


COMMUNICATIONS HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES: 
A Guide to Effective Writing and Speaking 


BY LUCY GRAVES MAYO 
Director of English 
Katharine Gibbs Schools 


1. For college-level secretarial training courses in 
business English and communications. 

2. For in-service training programs in business and 
industry. 

3. As a desk reference book for all secretaries and 
secretarial trainees. 

4. For business and college libraries. 


Supporting Materials include: 
Cc icati Practice: Workbook | 
Language Skill: Workbook Il Teacher's Manual and Key 





SEND FOR YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: Chicago 46: Dallas 2: 
330 West 42nd St. 4655 Chase Ave. 501 Elm St. 
-<——--—--—--—--—-—=— clip and mail to your nearest Gregg office —-————-—-—=—— 


Please send me on approval for examination purposes, a copy of 
Mayo’s COMMUNICATIONS HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES, 
Text Edition, @ $5.25, less my usual educational discount. I under- 
stand that if the book is adopted for my classes, the approval charge 
will be cancelled, or that I may return the book for full credit 
within 30 days. 
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offices of members of the exchange located 
south of Chamber Street in Manhattan. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
re-transmits the quotations to nine thou- 
sand teletype tickers located in every im- 
portant city. 


How do the telegraph companies employ 
printing teletype? 


The commercial telegraph companies 
have been the largest single users of tele- 
type printing telegraph equipment. All of 
their main traffic centers are connected 
together by multiplex equipment which per- 
mits the transmission of as many as four 
simultaneous messages in each direction 
over a single channel ; each channel operates 
at approximately six words per minute. 
Thus, under certain conditions, it is possi- 
ble to handle as many as four hundred 
eighty words per minute over a single 
channel. Tape transmission and tape re- 
corders are usually used for this class of 
service. The telegraph companies have in- 
stalled direct-sending tape teletype print- 
ers in a large number of the branch offices 
and on the premises of most of their large 
customers for handling telegraph messages 
between these offices and the main office of 
the telegraphy company. 

The press associations disseminate prac- 
tically all news in the United States and 
Canada over teletype systems. Teletype 
equipment is used extensively by the rail- 
roads. 


What are the possibilities of wireless 
teletype? 


A radio typewriter will make possible the 
instantaneous transmission of accounting 
and inventory reports, payrolls, or private 
messages — between manufacturing plants 
and home offices. Messages will be trans- 
mitted over a radio relay network, similar 
to that suggested for television. A machine 
no larger than a typewriter can reproduce 
photographs, drawings, reports, and letters. 

When scheduled airline operations were 
started in the United States, the govern- 
ment established teletypewriter service for 
securing meteorological and aeronautical 
ground communications. Later, a multiple 
channel radio teletypewriter and simulta- 
neous voice communication system was de- 
veloped. This service provided ground-to- 
aircraft teletypewriter service. A pilot re- 
ceived printed copies of weather informa- 
tion and other communication data while 
in flight. Possibilities include ground-to- 
aircraft voice channels, and ground teletype 
channels. Ultimately, terminal stations, and 
automatic repeater stations, together with 
all transmitting and receiving equipment, 
will operate unattended. 


R-ring-ting-a-ling! The bell on the tele- 
typewriter calls attention to the significance 
of this machine—both in the modern office 
and in the outer world of business. Because 
it is an instrument of communication, it 
serves by sending messages rapidly and 
economically. Large organizations become 
unified in their operations. Individuals 
benefit from the use of the teletypewriter 
because service is speeded. Trends today in- 
dicate that further uses of the teletype- 
writer will come with progressive com- 
munication developments. 
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1959 Golden-Touch Electric—by underwood 


New “Floating Keyboard” 
helps stop typing strain! 


Much typing strain comes from holding hands You choose your own type style with the new 
up at the keys. This Floating Keyboard is Golden-Touch DOCUMENTOR.* Keys are cup- 
sloped to reduce fatigue. It keeps keys low, _ shaped for easier electric touch. Impression con- 
brings them close, centers controls. There’s _ trol insures print-perfect copy—sharp carbons. 
less hand-travel than on any other keyboard. Symbols (+=!°) add versatility. Try it soon! 
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IMMEDIATE SAVINGS! 


New Keyboard Slope Eases Typing 
Simple Reverse Tab Saves Motion 
Compact Controls Save Time 

2 Carriage Return Bars Cut Effort 
Instant Shift Speeds Typing 





CHOOSE ONE OF 8 PANEL COLORS! 
FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 


MASTERS YOUR PAPERWORK 











COLumBIA’s modern factory in Portland. 





THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE is the key to successful operation at Columbia Tractor. 


“Our @alional System 
saves us 4,100 a year... 


r eturns 67% annually.’’—columbia Tractor & Implement Co., Portland, Oregon 


“To properly serve our sixty-four 
dealers and to expedite the handling 
and analysis of dealer orders, we 
were prompted to install a National 
System,” writes L. C. Lachance, 
Treasurer of Columbia Tractor & 
Implement Co. “Our National Sys- 
tem has allowed us to do just that — 
to improve the accuracy, speed and 
flexibility of service to our dealers. 

“Billing, accounts receivable and 
sales analysis must be accurate and 
up-to-date to properly serve our 
many dealers in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Alaska. Our National 
Class 3100 Accounting Machine has 


made it possible to speed up the 
handling and analysis of dealer or- 
ders. Its automatic features enable 
us to do several jobs simultaneously, 
without spending extra time and 
effort. 

“Further, we now have increased 
our profits. Our National System 
saves us $4,100 a year which repre- 
sents a return of 67% annually on 
our investment.” 


Treasurer of 
Columbia Tractor & Implement Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 





COLUMBIA’S TRACTORS speed the harvest in the Northwest. 





L. C. LACHANCE, Treasurer of Co- 
lumbia Tractor & Implement Co. 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the increased efficiency made possible 
by a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly, then continue 
to return a regular yearly profit. For 
complete information, call your nearb 

National representative today. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages of fl * 
your phone book. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (No Carson Reauineo) | 











